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PROPHECIES. 
BY E. H. BURRINGTON. 


Oar spirits grow in love and strength 
Whene’er we search a present truth, 
And see a grand result at length, 
Like manhood springing out of youth. 


The first bird singing in the dell 
May sing so exquisitely well, 

That man may think, to her its tone, 
He loves it for itself alone : 


And yet his love will grow more strong, 
And break upon him unaware, 

Whene’er that lonely bird of song 
Suggests a thousand singers there! 


The first word from an infaut heard, 
The weak attempt to utter “ mother,” 

Hath deeper meaning in the word, 
Because it intimates another. 


A noble deed—where such is rare, 

And friend|y thoughts—when such are few, 
Should bring us Hope, because they bear 

A faithful image to the view 
What truth can dare, and kindness do. 


And like the singing of a bird, 

And like the infant's earliest word, 
They come, as prophets, single-handed, 
To tell of beauties more expanded. 


For kindly thoughts and noble deeds, 
However rare and few their powers, 

Should give us faith in what succeeds; 
For Nature, like a conqueror, leads, 

And all her fraits come ufter flowers. 





SONNET TO TENNYSON, 
AFTER MEETING HIM FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


By the late Hartley Coleridge. 


Long have I known thee as thou art iu song, 
And long enjoyed the perfume that exhales 
From thy pure soul, and odor sweet entails 
And permanence, on thoughts that float along 
The stream of life, to join the passive throng 
Of shades and echoes that are memory’s being. 
Hearing we hear not, and we see not seeing, 
If passion, fancy, faith, move not among 

The never-present moments of reflection. 
Long have I viewed thee in the crystal sphere 
Ot verse, that like the beryl makes appear 
Visions of hope, begot of recollection— 
Kuowing thee now, a real earth treading man, 
Not less i love thee, and not more I can. 





AN ILLUSTRATION FROM A CLASSIC POET. 
BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


As springs the wild dove from her sheltered nest 
Deep iu the shadow of the mountain’s breast— 
When first she mounts, the woody caverns ring 

To the wild flapping of her startled wing: 

But, once aloft, she cleaves the liquid light, 

And floats in calm, unrufiled, noiseless flight ; 

Tis thus the soul, from Falsehood’s wound that flies, 
Struggles distempered o’er the woe to rise; 

Thus soars at last, its pain and peril o’er, 

Serene in tranquil pride, to fear the shaft no more! 





ADDRESS TO THE MARCH THAT IS JUST GONE BY. 


The March addressed was an English one, « little more forward than the reluctant Spring of 


this chilly clime. 


March, March, thou com’st burly and blust’ring ; 
Thou art the Trumpet of the year! 

March, March, thou hast flow’rets clustering 
Beveath thy garments everywhere: 

Thon art clod in green like April and May, 

Spotted with primrose and wake—Robin gay: 

Strange smiles are ‘neath thy merry eye 

And thou hast such a dlue, blue sky! 

The birds like a temple fill it now 

With a hundred notes from each naked bough ; 

The Sun reigns from morn to eventide, 

And soft airs, like Pages, leave thy side. 

Then thou hast soft aud passing showers, 

Like messengers to call forth flowers. 

Hark to the soft and musical rain! 

How it comes down ou the sounding pane ; 

Then ‘tis sporting on the barren trees 

With its accompaniment-—the breeze. 

March, March, thou art Winter again, 

Hoary tay mantle, thy girdle a chain! 

Hast thou caught the flowers in thy net-work drear, 

To feast on, or bear to an early bier? 

Where are the sweet birds ?!—ail hush’d their strain— 

Ob! theirs is a song of joy, not pain. 

They have nothing to say to us in death— 

God hath given them no lamenting breath. 

See! on the green hills the snow is come— 

Hark ! for the winds are all shackled and dumb. 

There's a sparkling robe on the earth below 

Aud myriad stars in the dark skies glow. 
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Methinks thou hast waved a magician’s wand, 

Wert éired uf sameness, and wouldst yer thy hand— 
Tnou art March, and December, and April anou—- 
Surely thon art all three in one! 





EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 


THE CONTESTED MARRIAGE. 


I had just escaped to my chambers one wivter afternoon from a heavy 
trial ‘‘ at bar” in the King’s Beuch, Westminster, and was poring over 
acase upon which an “ opinion” was urgently solicited, when my clerk 
eutered with a letter which he had heen requested to deliver by a lady, 
who had called twice before during the day for the purpose of seeing 
me. Vexed at the interraption, I almost snatched the letter from the 
man’s hand, hastily broke the seal, and to my great surprise found it was 
from my excellent old frieud Sir Jasper Thornely of Thornely Hall, Lan- 
cashire. It ran as follows :— 

“My Dear , The bearer of this note is a lady whom I am desirous 
of serving to the utmost extent of my ability. That she is really the widow 
she represents herself to be, and her son consequently heir to the magni- 
ficent estates now in possession of the Emsdales—you remember how 
they tripped up my heels at the last election for the borough of ¢ 
—I have no moral doubt whatever; but whether her claim can be legal- 
ly established is another affair. She will tell you the story herself. It 
wasa heartless business; but Sir Harry, who, you have no doubt heard 
broke his neck in a steeple-chase about ten months ago, was a sad wild, 
dog. My advice is, to look out for a sharp, clever, persevering attorney, 
and set him upon a hunt for evidence. If he succeed, I undertake to 
yay him a thousand pounds over and above his legal costs. He’ll nose 
it out for that, I should think !—Yours truly. Jasper THORNELY. 

« P, 8.—Emsdale’s son, I have just heard—confound their impudence! 
—intends, upon the strength of this accession of property, to stand for the 
county against my old friend , at the dissolution which cannot now 
be far off. If you don’t think one thousand pounds enough, l’ll double 
it. A cruelly ill-used lady! and as to her son, he’s the very image of 
the late Sir Harry Compton. In haste.—J. T. I re-open the letter to 
enclose a cheque for a hundred pounds, which you will pay the attorney 
on account. They’ll die hard, you may be sure. If itcould come off next 
assizes, we should spoil them for the county,—J. T.” 

“ Assizes”—“ county’—“Sir Harry Compton,” I involuntarily mur- 
mured, as J finished the perusal of my old friend’s incoherent epistle. 
“ What on earth ean the eccentric old fox-hunter mean?” ‘ Show the 
lady in,” I added ina louder tone to the clerk. She presently appeared 
accompanied by a remarkably handsome boy about six years of age, both 
attired in deep mourning. The lady approached with a timid, furtive 
step and glance, asif she were entering the den of some grim ogre, rather 
than the quiet study of a civilized lawyer of mature age. I was at once 
struck by her singalar and touching loveliness. [ have never seen a 
womn that so completely realized the highest Madonna type of youthful 
matronly beauty—its starlight radiance and mild serenity of sorrow. 
Her voice, too, gentle and low, had a tone of patient sadness in it strange- 
ly affecting. She was evidently a person, if not of high birth, of retined 
imanners and cultivated mind ; and I soon ceased to wonder at warm. 
hearted old Sir Jasper’s enthusiasm in her cause. Habitually, however, 
on my guard against firstimpressions, I courteously but coldly invited 
her first to a seat, and next to a more intelligible relation of her business 
with me than could be gathered from the letter of which she was the 
bearer. She complied, and I was soon in possession of the following 
facts and fancies :— 

Violet Dalston and her sister Emily had lived for several years in close 
and somewhat straitened retirement with their father, Captain Dalston, 
at Rock Cottage, on the outskirts of a village about six miles distant 
from Leeds, when Captain Dalston who was an enthusiastic angler, in- 
troduced to his home a geutleman about 25 years of age, of handsome 
exterior and gentlemanly manners, with whom congeniality of tastes and 
pursuits had made him acquainted. This stranger was introduced to 
Violet (my interesting client) and her sister, as a Mr. Henry Grainger, the 
son of a London merchant. The object of his wanderings througt the 
English counties, was, he said, to recruit his health, which had become 
alfected by too close application to business, and to gratify his taste for 
angling, sketching, and so on. He became a frequent visitor ; and the 
result, after the lapse of about three months, was a proposal for the haud 
of Violet. His father allowed him, he stated, five hundred pounds per 
annum; but in order not to mortally offend the old gentleman, who was 
determined, if his son married at all, it should be either to rank or riches, 
it would be necessary to conceal the murriage till after his death. This 
commonplace story had been, it appeared, implicitly credited by Captain 
Dalston ; and Violet Dalston and Henry Grainger were united in holy 
wedlock—not in the village church near where Captain Dalston resided, 
bat in one of the Leeds churches. The witnesses were the bride’s 
father and sister, and a Mr. Bilston, a neighbour. This marriage had 
taken place rather more than seven years since, and its sole fruit was the 
tine-looking boy who accompanied his mother to my office. Mr. Grain- 
ger, soon after the marriage, persuaded the Dalstons to leave Rock Cot- 
tage, and take up their abode ina picturesque village in Cumberland, 
where he had purchased a small house, with some garden and crnamenta! 
grounds attached, 

Five years rolled away—not, as I could discern, too happily—when the 
very frequent absences of Violet’s husband in London, as he alleged (all 
her letters to him were directed to the post office, St. Martin's le Grand 
—till called for) were suddenly greatly prolonged ; and on his return 
home, after an absence of more than three months, he abruptly informed 
the family that the affairs of his father, who was dying, bad been found 
to be greatly embarrassed, and that nothiug was left for bim and them 
but emigration to America, with such means as might be saved from the 
elder Grainger’s property. After much opposition and lamentation on 
the partot Emily Dalston and her father, it was finally conceded as Viv- 
let’s husband wished ; and the emigration was to have taken place on 
the following spring, Henry Grainger to follow them the instant be could 
wind up his father’s affairs. About three months before their intended 
departure—this very time twelvemonth, as nearly as may be—Cuptain 
Dalston wassuddeuly called to Loudoun, to close the eyes of an only sister. 
This sad duty fulfilled, he was about to return, when, passing towards 
dusk down St. James Street, he saw Henry Grainger, habited in a re- 
markable sporting dress, standing with several other gentlemen at the 
door of one uf the club houses. Hastening across the street to accust 
him, he was arrested for a minute or two by a line of carriages which 
tarned sharply out of Piccadilly ; and when he did reach the other side, 
young Mr. Grainger and his companions had vanished. He inquired of the 
porter, and was assured that no Mr. Grainger senior or junior was kuown 
there. Persisting that he had seen him standing within the doorway, 
and describing his dress, the man with an insolent langh exclaimed that 
the gentleman who wore that dress wae the famous sporting baronet, Sir 
Harry Compton ! 

Bewildered, and suspecting he hardly knew what, Captain Dalston, in 














defiance of young Grainger’s oft-iterated injunctions, determined to call 
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at his father’s residence, which be had always understood to be in Lead- 
euball Street. No such name was, however, known there ; and an ex- 
amivation. to which he was advised, of the “ Commercial Directory” 
failed to discover the whereabouts of the pretended London merchant. 
Heart-sick and spirit-wearied, Captain Dalston returned home only to 
die. A violent cold, caught by imprudently riding in such bitter weather 
as it then was, on the outside of the coach, aggravated by distress of mind, 
brought his already eufeebled trame to the grave in less than two months 
after his arrival in Cumberland. He left his daughters unprovided for, 
except by the legal claim which the eldest possessed on a man who, ho 
feared, would turn out to bea worthless impostor. The penalty he paid 
for conseutivg to so imprudent a marriage was indeed a heavy and bitter 
one. Months passed away, and still no tidings of Violet’s husband reached 
the sisters’ sad and solitary home. At length, stimulated by apprehen- 
sions of st destitution—whose foot was already on the thres- 
hold—and desirous of gratifying a whim of Emily’s, Violet consented to 
visit the neighbourhood of Compton Castle (the seat, her sister had ascer- 
tained, of the “‘ celebrated sporting baronet,” as the porter called him) on 
their way to Loudon, where they had relatives who, though not rich, 
might be able to assist them in obtaining some decent means of mainte- 
nance. They alighted at the “Compton Arms,” and the first object 
which met the astonished gaze of the sisters as they entered the princi- 
pal sittiug-room of the inu was a full-length portrait of Violet's husband, 
in the exact sporting-dress described to them by their father. An iv 
tablet attached to the lower part of the frame informed the gazer that 
the picture was a copy. by permission, of the celebrated portrait by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, of Sir Harry Compton, Baronet. They were con- 
founded, overwhelmed, bewildered. Sir Harry, they found, had been 
killed about eight months previously in a steeple-chase ; and the castles 
and estates bad passed, in detault of direct issue, to a distant relative, 
Lord Emsdale. Their story was soon bruited about; and, in the opin- 
ion of many persons, was confirmed beyond reasonable question by the 
extraordinary likeness they saw or fancied between Violet’s son and the 
deceased baronet. Amongst others, Sir Jasper Thornely was a firm be- 
liever in the identity of Henry Grainger and Sir Harry Compton; but 
uufortanately, beyond the assertion of the sisters that the portrait of Sir 
Harry was young Grainger’s portrait, the real or imaginary likeness of 
the child to his reputed father, and some score of letters addressed to 
Violet by her husband, which Sir Jasper persisted were in Sir 
Harry’s haudwriting, thougk few others did (the hand, I saw at a 
glance, was a disguised one), not one tittle of evidence hadhe beenable . 
to procure for love or money. Asa last resource, hv had consigned the 
case to me, and the vulpine sagacity of a London attorney. 

I suppose my countenance must be what is called a “ speaking” one, 
for I had made no reply in words to this statement of a case upon which 
I and a “ Loudon attorney” were to ground measures for wresting a mag- 
nificent estate from the clutch of a powerful nobleman, and by “ next as- 
sizvs’’ tvoo—when the lady’s beauuful eyes filled with tears, and turning 
to ber child, Urauwved in that gentle, agitating voice of bers,“ My 
peor boy!" The words I wes about to atter died on my tongue, and i 
remained sileut for several minutes. After all, thought I, this lady is evi- 
dently sincere in her expressed conviction that Sir Harry Compton was 
her husband. If her surmise be correct, evidence of the truth may per- 
haps be obsained by a keen search tor it; and since Sir Jasper guaran- 
tees the ex peuses I rang the bell. ‘‘ Step over to Cursitor Street,’? 
suid L to the clerk as soon us he entered ; “and if Mr. Ferret is within, 
ask him to step over immediately.” Ferret was just the man for such a 
commission. Iudetatigable, resolute, sharp.witted, and of a ceaseless, re- 
morseless activity, a secret or a fact had need be very profoundly hidden 
for tim not ty reach aud fish itup. Lbhave heard solemn doubts expres- 
sed by attorneys opposed to him as to whether he ever really and truly 
slept at all—that is,a genuine Christian sleep, as distinguished from a 
merely cuniue one, with une eye alwayshbalf often. Mr. Ferret had been 
for many years Mr. Simpkins’ managing clerk ; but ambition, and the 
iucreasing requirements of a considerable number of young Ferrets, de- 
termiued him ou commencivg business on his own account; and abeut 
six months previous to the period of which | am now writing, a brass 
door-plate in Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, informed the public that 
Samuel Ferret, Esq., Attorney-at law, might be consulted within. 

Mr. Samuel Ferret wos fortunately at home; and after a very brief in- 
terval, made bis appearauce, entering with a short professional bow to 
me, and a very profound one to the lady, in whom his quick gray eye 
seewed intuitively to espy aclient. As soon as he was seated, P handed 
him Sir Jasper’s letter. He perused it carefully three times, examined 
the seal at'entively, and handed it back with—* An excellent letter as 
far as it goes. and very much to the point. You intend, | suppose, that 
I should uudertake this little affair?” 

Me Yes, if, alter hearing the jady’s case, you feel disposed to venture 
upou it.’ 

Mr. Samuel Ferret's note-book was out in an instant; and the lady, 
uninterrupted by a syllable from him, re-told herstory. 

“ Good, very good, as far as it goes,’ remarked undismayed Samuel Fer- 
ret when she coucluded ; ‘only it can scarcely be said to go very far. 
Moral presumption, which, in our courts unfortunately, isn’t worth a 
groat. Never mind. Magnaest veritas, and soon. When, madam, did 
you say Sir Harry—Mr. Grainger—first began to urge emigration ?” 

* Between two aud three years ago.” 

“ Have the gooduess, if you please, to hand me the baronetage.” I 
did so. * Goud,” resumed Ferret, after turning ‘over the leaves for a few 
secouds, “ very good, us far as it goes. Itisnow just two years and 
eight months siuce Sir Harry succeeded his uncle in the title and estates. 
You would nv doubt seon have heard, madam, that yoar husband was 
dead. Truly the heart of man is deceitful above all things, and desper- 
ately wicked; and yet sneh conduct towards such a lady,” Ferret 
inteuded no mere compliment; he was only giving utterance to the 
theaghts passing through his brain; bat his client’s mounting colour 
warned him to change the topic, which he very adroitly did. ‘‘ Youin- 
tend, of course,” said he, addressing me, ** to proceed at law? No rum- 
ble-tamble through the spiritual courts 2” 

Certainly, it suflicient evidence to justify such a course can be ob- 
tained.”’ : 

* Exactly : Doe, demise of Compton. versus Emsdale; action in eject- 
ment, judzmeutofouster. Our friend Doe, madam—a very accommodating 
fellow is Doe—will, if we succeed, put you in possession as nutural guar- 
dian of your son. Well, sir,” turning to me, “* I may as well give you an ac- 
kuowledgmeut for that cheque. [undertake the business, and sball, if 
possible, be off to Leeds by this evening’s mail.” The acknowledgment 
was given, aud Mr. Ferret, pocketing the cheque, departed in high 
glee. “ A " 

“The best man, madam, in all broad London,” said I in answer to 
Mrs Grainger’s somewhat puzzled look, “* you could have retained. Fond 
as he seems, und in fact 8. of money —what eensible person is not?— Lord 
Emsdale could not bribe bi with lis earldom, now that he is fairly en- 
gaged in your behalf I will not say to betray you, but to abate ‘bis inde- 
fatigable activity in furtherance of your interest. Attorneys, madam, be 
assured, whatever nursery tales may teach, have, the very sharpest of 
them, their points of bouour.” The ludy and her son departed, and I 











turned again to the almost forgotten “ case.” 
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Three weeks had nearly glided by, and still no tidings of Mr. Ferret. 
Mrs Grainger, and her sister Emily Dalston, a very charming person, had 
called repeatedly; but as I of course had nothing to communicate, they 
were pee lg to languish under the heart sickness caused by hope 
deferred. At last our emissary made his wished-for appearance. 

“ Well, Mr. Ferret,” said I, on entering my library, where I found him 
opty awaiting my arrival, ‘‘ what success ?”’ 

“ Why, nothing of muck consequence as yet,” replied he; “‘ Iam, you 
know, only, as it were, just commencing the investigation. Leeds 

arson that married them is dead, and the old clerk is paralytic, and has 

ost his memory. If, however, they were both alive, and in sound health 
of mind and body, they could, I fancy, help us but little, as Bilston tells 
me neither the Dalstons nor Grainger had ever entered the church till the 
morning of the weddiag ; and they soon afterwards removed to Cumber- 
land, so that it is scarcely possible either parson or clerk could prove that 
Violet Dalston was married to Sir Harry Compton. A very intelligent 
fellow is Bilston: he was present at the marriage, you remember ; anda 
glorious witness, if he had onl something of importance to depose to ; 
wdered hair and pigtail, double chin, and six feet in girth at least ; 
Fi, bly respectable—capital witness, very—only, unfortunately, he can 
only testify that a person calling himself Grainger married Violet Dalston ; 
not much in that! 

“ 80, then, your three weeks’ labour has been entirely thrown away !” 

“ Not so fast—not so fast—you jump too hastily at conclusions. The 
Cumberland fellow that sold Grainger the house—only the equity of re- 
demptionof it, by the way—there’s a large mortgage on it—can prove 
Scenes about there can, except the i ; he can prove 
Mrs. inger’s accouchement—that is something. I have been killing 
myself every evening this last week with grog and tobacco smoke at the 
«Compton Arms ”’ in the company of the castle servants, aod if the calves’ 
heads had known anything essential, I fancy I should have wormed it out 
ofthem. They have, however, kindly furnished me with ascrawl of in- 
troduction to the establishment now in town, some of whom I shall have 
the honour to meet, in the character of an out-and-out liberal sportin 
gentleman, at the “ Albemarle Arms” this evening. I want to get hol 
of his confidential valet, if he had one—those go-a-head felluws generally 
have—a Swiss, or some other foreign animal.’ 

“ Is this all 2” 

“ Why, no,” rejoined Ferret, with a sharp twinkle of his sharp gray 
eye, amounting almost to a wink; ‘there is one circumstance which I 
cannot help thinking, though I scarcely know why, will put us, by the 
help of patience and perseverance, on the right track. Ina corner of 
the registry of marriage there is written Z. Z. in bold letters. In no 
other part of the book does thisoccur. What may this mean ?’ 

“‘ Had the incumbent of the liviuga curate at the time ?” 

“No. On that point [ am unfortunately too well satisfied. Neither 
arethere any names with such initiais in any of the Leeds churchyards. 
Still this Z. Z. may be of importance, if we could but discover who he is. 
But how 1—that is the question. Advertise? Show our hands tothe 
opposite players, and find if Z. Z. is really an entity, and likely to be of 
service, that when we want him in court, he is half way to America. No, 
no; that would never do.” 

Mr. Ferret I saw was getting into a brown study ; andas I had pressing 
business to despatch, I got rid of him as speedily as I could, quite satis- 
fied, spite of Z. Z., that Mrs Grainger’s chauce of becoming Lady Compton 
~ about equal to mine of ascending the British throne some fine 

ay. 

Two days afterwards I received the following note. 

_“ Dear Str—Z. Z.is the man! I'm off to Shropshire. Back, if pos- 
sible, the day after to-morrow. Not a word even to the ladies. Huzza! 
In haste, Samvet Ferret.” 

What could this mean ? Spite of Mr. Ferret’s injunction, | could not 
help informing the sisters, who called svon after I had received the note, 
that a discovery, esteemed of importance by our emissary, had been 
made ; and they returned home with lightened hearts, after agreeing to 
repeat their visit on the day Mr. Ferret had named for bis return. 

On reaching my chambers about four o'clock in the afternoon of that 
day, I found the ladies there, and ina state of great excitement. Mr. Fer- 
ret, my clerkbad imformed them, had called twice, and seemed in the 
highest spirits. Wehad wasted but a few minutes in conjectures when 
Mr. Ferret, having ascended the stairs two or three at a time, burst, sans 
cérémonie, into the apartment. 

“ Good-day, sir. Lady Compton, your most obedient servant, madam, 
yours! Allright! Only justin time to get the writ sealed ; served it 
myself a quarter of an hour ago, just as his lordship was getting into his 
carriage. Nota day to lose; justin time. Capital! Glorious !” 

_ “‘ What do you mean, Mr. Ferret?” exclaimed Emily Dalston: her 
sister was too agitated to speak. 

“WhatdoI mean? Letus all four step, sir, into your inner sanctum, 
and I’ll soon tell you what I meaa.” 

We adjourned, accordingly, to an inner and more private room. Oar 
conference lasted about half an hour, at the end of which the ladies took 
their leave ; Lady Compton, her beautiful features alternately irradiated 
and clouded by smiles and tears, murmuring in a broken, agitated voice, 
as she shook hands with me, “ You see, sir, he intended at last to do us 
justice.” : 

The news that an action had been brought on behalf of an infant son 
of the late Sir Harry Compton against the Earl of Emsdale, for the recov- 
ery of the estates in the possession of that nobleman, produced the great- 
est excitement in the part of the county where the property was situated. 
The assize town was crowded, on the day the trial was expected to come 
on, by the tenautry of the late baronet and their families, with whom the 
present landlord was by no means popular. As I passed up the princi- 
pal street, towards the court-house, accompanied by my junior, I was 
received with loud hurraings and waving of handkerchiets, something 
after the manner, I suppose, in which chivalrous steel-clad knights, about 
to do battle in behalf ot distressed damsels, were formerly ¢eceived by 
the miscellaneous spectators of the lists. Numerous favours, cockades, 
streamers, of the Compton colours, used in election contests, purple and 
orange, were also slyly exhibited, to be more ostentatiously displayed if 
the Emsdale party should be beaten. On entering the court, 1 found it 
crowded, as we say, to the ceiling. Not only every seat, but every inch 
of standing-room that could be obtained, was occupied, and it was with 
great difficulty the ushers of the court preserved a sufficiently clear space 

or the ingress and egress of witnesses and counsel. Lord Emsdale, pale 
and anxious, spite of manifest effort to appear contemptuously inditfer- 
ent, sat near the judge, who had just entered the court. The Archbishop 
of York, whom we had subpoenaed, why, his Grace had openly declared, 
he knew not, was also of course accommodated with a seat on the bench. 
A formidable bar, led by the celebrated Mr. S , was, I saw, array- 
ed against us, though what the case was they had to meet, so well had 
Ferret kept his secret, they knew no more than did their horse-hair wigs. 
Ferret had solemnly enjoiued the sisters to silence, and no hint, I need 
scarcely say, was likely to escape my lips. The jury, special of course, 
were ia attendauce, and the case, “Doe demise of Cempton versus Ems- 
dale,” having been called, they were duly sworn to try the issue. My 
janior, Mr. Frampton, was just rising “to state the case,” as it is tech- 
nically called, when a tremendous ehouting, rapidly increasing in volume 
and distinctness, and mingled with the sound of carriage wheels, was 
heard approaching, and presently Mr. Samuel Ferret appeared, followed 
by Lady Compton and her son, the rear of the party brought up by Sir 
Jasper Thornley, whose jolly fox-hunting face shone like a full-blown 
peony. The lady, though painfally agitated, looked charmingly ; and the 
timid, appealing glance she unconsciously, as it were, threw round the 
court, would, in a doubtful case, have secureda verdict. ‘“ Very well 
got up, indeed,” said Mr. S———, in a voice sufficiently loud for the 
jury to hear—‘‘very effectively managed, upon my word.” We were, 

owever, in too good-humour to heed taunts; and as scon as silence was 
restored, Mr. Frampton briefly stated the case, and I rose to address the 
jury. My speech was purposely brief, business-like, and confident. I 
detailed the circumstances of the marriage of Vielet Dalston, then only 
eighteen i of age, with a Mr. Grainger; the birth of ason; and sub- 
sequent disappearance of the husband; concluding by an assurance to 
the jury that I should prove, by incontrovertible evidence, that Grain- 
ger. was no other person than the late Sir Harry Compton, baronet. This 
address by no means /essened the vague apprehensions of the other side. 
A counsel that, with such materials for eloquence, disdained having re- 
course to it, must needs have a formidable case. The smiling counte- 
nances of Mr. $ and his brethren became suddenly overcast, and 
the pallor and agitation of Lord Emsdale sensibly increased. 

We proved our case clearly, step by step ; the marriage, the accouche- 
ment, the handwriting of Grainger—Bilston proved this—to the letters 
addressed to his wife, were clearly established. The register of the 
marriage was produced by the present clerk of the Leeds church; the 
initials Z. Z. were pointed out; and at my suggestion the book was de- 
posited for the purposes of the trial with the clerk of the court. Not a 
word of cross-examination had passed the lips of our learned friends cn 
the other side; they allowed our evidence to pass as utterly indifferent. 
A change was at hand. 

Our next witness was James Kirby, groom to the late baronet and to 
the present earl. After a few unimportant questions, I asked him if he 
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had ever seen that gentleman before, pointing to Mr. Ferret, who stood 
up for the more facile ition of his friend Kirby. 

“‘Oh yes, he plea Nos the gentleman weil; anda nice, good-natur- 
ed, soft sort of a geutleman he was. He treated witness at the ‘ Albe- 
marle Arms,’ Loadon, to as much brandy and water as he liked, out of 
respect to his late master, whom the gentleman seemed uncommon fond 
ts) ’ 


“ Well, and what return did you make for so much liberality ?”” 

“Return! very little Ido assure ye. I told un how many horses Sir 
Harry kept, and how many races he won; but I coulda’t tell un much 
more, pump as much as he would, because, do yer see, I didn’t know no 


An audible titter from the other side greeted the witness as he uttered 
the last sentence. Mr. 8 , with one of his complacent glances at 
the jury-box, remarking in a sufficiently loud whisper, “ That he had 
never heard a more conclusive reason for not telling in his life.” 

“Did you mention that you were present at the death of the late 
baronet ?”” 

“Yes, I did. I told un that I were within about three hundred yards 
of late master when he had that ugly fall; and that when ! got up to un, 
he sort of pulled me down, and whispered hoarse-like, “Send for Rev- 
erend Zachariah Zimmerman’’ I remembered it, it was sich an out- 
landish name like.” 

“ Oh, oh,” thought I, as Mr. 8 reached across the table for the 
parish register, “ Z. Z. is acquiring significance I perceive.” 

“ Well, and what did this gentleman say to that?” 

“Say? Why, nothing particular, only seemed quite joyful ’mazed 
like; and when Lasked un why, he said it was such a comfort to tind 
his friend Sir Harry had such pious thoughts in his last moments.” 

The laugh, quickly suppressed, that followed these worde, did not 
come from our learned friends on the other side. 

“ Sir Harry used those words?” 

“Hedid; but as he died two or three minutes after, it were of course 
no use to send for no parson whatsomever.”’ 

“Exactly. That will do, unless the other side have any questions to 
ask.” No question was put, and the witness went down. ‘ Call,” said 
I tothe crier of the court—‘‘call the Reverend Zachariah Zimmer- 
mau.” 

This was a bomb-shell. Lord Emsdale, the better to conceal his agi- 
tation, descended from the bench and took his seat beside his counsel. 
The Reverend Zachariah Zimmerman, examined by Mr. Frampton, de- 
poned in substance as tollows:—“ He was ut present rector ot Danby, 
Shropshire, and had been in holy orders more than twenty years. Was 
on a visit to the Reverend Mr. Cramby at Leeds seven years ago, when 
one morning Mr. Cramby, being much indisposed, requested him to per- 
form the marriage ceremony for a young couple then waiting in church, 
He complied, aud joined in wedloc Violet Dalston and Henry Grainger. 
The bride was the lady now pointed out to him in court; the bridegroom 
he had discovered about two years ago, to be no other than the late Sir 
Harry Compton, baronet. The initials Z. Z. were his, aud written by 
him. The parish clerk, a failing old man, had not officiated at the mar- 
riage; a nephew, he believed, had acted ior him, but he had entered the 
marriage in the usual form afterwards.” 

** How did you ascertain that Henry Grainger was the late Sir Harry 
Compton ?” 

“TI was introduced to Sir Harry Compton in London, at the house of 
the Archbishop of York, by his Grace himself.” 

“‘T remember the incident distiactiy, Mr. Zimmerman,” said his Grace 
from the bench. 

“‘ Besides which,” added the rector, ‘‘ my present living was presented 
to me, about eighteen months since, by the deceased baronet. I[ must 
further, in justice to myself, explain that I, immediately after the intro- 
duction, sought an elucidation of the mystery from Sir Harry; and he 
then told me that, ina freak of youthful passion, he had married Miss 
Dalston in the name of Grainger, fearing his uncle’s displeasure should 
it reach his ears; that his wife had died in her first continement, after 
giving birth to astill-born child, and he now wished the matter to remain 
in oblivion. He also showed me several letters, which I then believed 
genuine, confirming his story. I heard no more of the matter till waited 
upon by the attorney of the plaintiff, Mr. Ferret.” 

A breathless silence prevailed during the delivery of this evidence. Ac 
its conclusion, the dullest brain in court comprehended that the cause 
was gained ; and a succession of cheers, which could not be suppressed, 
rang through the court, and were loudly echoed from without, Sir Jas- 
per’s voice sounding high above all the rest. Suddenly, too, as it by 
magic, almost everybody in court, save the jury and counsel, were de- 
corated with orange and purple favours, and a perfect shower of them 
fell at the feet and about the persons of Lady Compton, her sister, who 
had by this time joined her, and the infant Sir Henry. As soon as the 
expostulations and menaces of the judge had restored silence aud order, 
his lordship, addressing Lord Emsdale’s senior counsel, said, “ Well, 
Brother S , what course do you propose to adopt?” 

















. the court adjourned for an hour in the midst of tumultuous excitement. 





“My lord,” replied Mr. 8 atter a pause, ‘‘I and my learned 
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into song amii the very whirl and clatter of the factory—may be deemed 
a sufficient answer to the question if it refer to the practical applications 
of scienee; but if it relate to the more recondite inquiries in which gcj- 
ence especially delights, then is the answer to the question still more 
conclusive, for philosophy and poetry have too often dwelt in harmon 
together to be suspected of any antagonism. The names of Haller and 
Jenner, and Davy, and Goethe, occur at once to our recollection as those 
of men whv tound the pursuit of scieuce by no means incompatible with 
a more or less earnest devotion to the muse; and others might be addu. 
ced who have exhibited, in the peculiar graces of their prose composi- 
tions, all the attributes of the true poet. To this class belong Charles 
Bell and Johu Herschel. 

The philosophic and the poetic mind and temperament, indeed 
have marked analogies. Au abiding sense of the beautiful, the awful, 
and the mysterious, is an element ia both. The same emotions which 
stir toits lowest depths the sou! of the poet, equally shake the mind of 
the philosopher. The highest poetic inventions and the most compre- 
hensive scientific discoveries have mach in common. An observation of 
nature, more or less close and accurate—a subtle generalisation of natu. 
ral phenomena—will always be found at the core of the poet’s most suc- 
cessful creations. In like manner, the “scientific insight” will be found, 
if closely analysed, to be of the true essence of poetry. Had Shakspeare 
been a philosopher, his Ariel would have been a force; had Newton been 
a poet, the theory of universal {me me would have been embodied in 
a form of surpassing power and loveliness. Prospero is Science person- 
ified, ruling over brute forces ever ripe for revolt, and commanding the 
willing services of the powers of nature; Science still resembles the 
solitary master of Caliban and Ariel, with the wand of a magician, the 
benevolence of an angel, the humility of a servant, and the sublime sad. 
ness of a mortal agent wielding delegated forces. This sadness, this 
moody melaucholy, this overwhelming sense of insignificance, waging a 
painful war with the consciousness of a high destiny, which forms so 
essential a characteristic of the true poet, is it not also.an element in the 
character of the true philosopher? 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


breathes the same spirit of sadness as Newton’s retrospect of [a life :— 
“| kuow not what the world will think of my labours, but to myself it 
seems that I have been but as a child playing on the seashore; now 
finding some pebble rather more polished and now some shell rather 
more agreeably variegated than another, while the immense ocean of 
truth extended itself unexplored before me.” This parallel between 
the poetic aud philosophic temperaments admits of being drawn out to 
great length. It is merely glanced at here as an answer, in part, to the 
question we have propounded,—Is the pursuit of science favourable to 
the culture and growth of poetry? The inquiry is too interesting to be 
dropped at this point; and we are more disposed to pursue it further, 
because it does certainly link itself to an analogous question,—Is the 
march of scientific knowledge, and scientific adaptation to practice, fa- 
vourable otherwise to that highest exercise of the poetic faculty—adora- 
tionof the Supreme Being? Propound these questivns to intelligent 


the negative, at least doubtfully. There is certainly a misgiving as to the 
tendency of science in both directions; some fearing lest it should des- 
troy the charm of this life, others that it may weaken the consciousness 
of a future existence. 

Those who entertain the most sanguine and favourable views of the 
influence of science upon the human mind, wili probably be ready to 
admit that, though it may not destroy poetry, or impair the sentiment of 
religion, it must work a revolution in the sources of emotion. It may 
not affect the force ot the current, but it must of necessity change its 
direction. The spring must have a deeper source, if nota larger volume. 
Science, which looks from the surfaces and shows of things to their sub- 
stance and essence, if it conduce to poetry, must supply the poet with 
new materials. Are they such materiels as he can work with? We 
must narrow this question before we can answer it. We must first eli- 
minate all the sources of emotion which science leaves untouched, and 
then examine those which are likely to be dried up or turned aside by its 
searching inquiries. i : : 

In the first place, it is evident that science does in no way interfere 
with that inexhaustible well spring of poetry, the human heart. Its 
affections, emotions, and passions remain, in these utilitarian days, much 
what they were betore the flood. If some objects off interest and attach- 
ment have been replaced by others, poetry has certainly gained by the 
exchange. Covetousness, for instance, which displayed itself of old by 
the hoarding of money and objects of barter, now embodies itself in the 
library, the gallery, or the museum, which have less of narrow seltish- 
ness in them, and more of the elements of poetry. Again, in spite of all 
that has been said of the levelling and distiguring tendencies of railroads, 
the fair face of nature beams upon us with all its pristine beauty; and 
the iron intruder, who has scared away the deities and nymphs of many 





friends have thought it our duty to advise Lord Emsdale that further op- 
position to the plaintiff's claim would prove ultimately futile; aud I have 
therefore to announce, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, that we ac- 
qv'iesce in a verdict for the plaintiff.” 

“ You have counselled wisely,” replied his lordship. ‘Gentlemen of 
the jury, you will of course return a verdict for the plaintiff.” 

The jury hastily and joyfully assented ; the verdict was recorded, and 


The result of the trial flew through the crowd outside like wildfire; and 
when Lady Compton and her son, after struggling through the densely- 
crowded court, stepped into Sir Jasper’s carriage, which was in waiting 
at the door, the enthusiastic uproar that ensued—the hurraing, shouting, 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs—deafened and bewildered one; andit 
was upwards of an hour ere the slow-moving chariot reached Sir Jas- 
per’s mansion, though not more than half a mile distant from the town. 
Mr. Ferret, mounted on the box, and almost smothered in purple and 
orange, was a conspicuous object, and a prime favourite with the crowd. 
The next day Lord Emsdale, glad, doubtless, to quit the neighbourhood 
as speedily as possible, left the castle, giving Lady Compton immediate 
possession. The joy of the tenantry was unbounded ; and under the 
wakeful superintendence of Mr. Ferret, all claims against Lord Emsdale 
for received rents, dilapidations, &c. were adjusted, we may be sure, not 
adversely to his clierit’s interests; though he frequently complained, not 
half so satisfactorily as if Lady Compton had not interfered, with what 
Mr. Ferret deemed misplaced generosity in the matter. 

As I was obliged to proceed onwards with the circuit, I called at 
Compton Castle to take leave of my interesting and fortunate client a 
few days after her installation there. 1 was most gratefully received and 
entertained. As I shook hands at parting, her ladyslip, after pressing 
upon me a diamond ring of great value, said, whilst her charming eyes 
filled with regretful, yet joyful tears, ‘ Do not forget that poor Henry in- 
tended at last to do us justice.” Prosperity, thought I, will not spoil that 
woman, It has not, as the world, were | authorised to communicate her 
real name, would readily acknowledge. 





THE POETRY OF SCIENCE. 


A book by Robert Hunt, published last year in London,jhas drawn forth the following re- 
marke. 

Do what you will, use what instrument you please, you cannot drive 
Nature out of the human heart. She will return to it again like the bird 
to its nest. And Poetry is Nature, as truly as Reason or Conscience. 
They are all God’s witnesses and agents of good. Reason bears witness 
to the actual and the true; Couscience to the fitting and the right; 
Imagination to the beautiful, the awful, and the possible. Man cannot 
forego either without injury. Rob him of reason, and he is without a 
guide; of conscience, and he is without a prompter ; of imagination, and 
you condemr him to a barren and cheerless existence on earth, and de- 
prive him of the chief means by which he realises the unseen future ; 
tor religion is the highest poetry, and without the faculty of imagination, 
could not be received into the human heart. Angelic existence is an 
eternity of pure poetry; and the awful change which fits man for com- 
manion with angels and spirits is one that begins by destroying and dis- 
solving that gross framework of matter which now drags down and crip- 
ples, and defiles the pure and subtle workings of the poetic fire. But in 
this mortal state, “prisoner of earth, and pent beneath the moon,” 
Poetry mast work with such poor materials as she can find. The visible 
and the tangible are about her, aud from these she must distil her nectared 
sweets, weave her garment of many colours, and rear her airy mansion. 
Sensation, Reason, Conscience, Sentiment, and Passion, are her fellows, 
and she must adapt herself as best she may to their companionship. 
Oar present business is with Poetry as the associate and ally of Science ; 
our present object to moot a question suggested by the title of the work 
before us—Whether the pursuit of science is or is not favourable to the 
culture and growth of poetry? Perhaps the simple fact that poetry has 


a rural scene, makes ample amends in the speed with which he bears us 

to their more favoured haunts. Not rarely, too, the spots which Nature 
has left barren and unattractive have been endowed by Art with structures 
which make no mean amends for the absence of rural beauty. The 
heavens above us, though here and there somewhat overcast by the 
clouds and vapours of our crowded cities, remain unchanged ; and sci- 
ence does but add to the sublime immensity of the ocean the idea of a 
growing and expanding usefulness, rich in all the elements of poetry. 

In addition to these two perennial sourcesof poetic emotion, man and 
nature, there remains one other source which may be said to belong to 
both, and yet to admit, without undue refinement, of being placed by 
itself. This we will venture to designate as the poetry of interpretation. 
All men are prone to interpret the things they see, to trace effects to their 
causes, and to explain phenomena by the light of preconceived notions or 
pre-existing kuowledge. Nature interpreted in the first of these ways, 
may be said to constitute the poetry of ignorance. It is not pretended 
that in downright and barbarous ignorance there are any of the elements 
of true poetry. The savage has none of that sense of beauty which con. 
stitutes one source of poetic ideas, and little of that sense of awe which 
lays the foundation for the other In some barbarous tribes the material 
of poetry is so utterly wanting, that they have not the sligethst idea of the 
existence of a Deity. Among others alittle raised above this bratal le- 
vel, a mysterious sense of a Supreme Being does exist, but either in so 
elementary a form, or linked to such barbarous and degrading supersti- 
tions, that poetry in any shape isimpossible. It is, therefore, in an inter- 
mediate state, between utter barbarism and civilisation, that this puetry 
ot ignorance is to be sought for. That intermediate state, indeed, is one 
in which utter ignorance is uot to be expected. In order to supply the 
elements of poetry, the seuses, at least, must be trained to observation. 
The ignorance here spoken of, therefore, must be understood to mean 
rather ecientific ignorance—ignorance of the true nature and causes of 
things—than the absolute brute iguorance of human beings leadinga lite 
of slothful sensuality ,in which hunger is the only stimulus and mere ex- 
istence the only care. The North American Indians furnish an illustra 
tion of the sort of ignorance of which we are speaking. The two great 
occupations of their lives, hunting and war, have exercised and trained 
their senses, and those faculties of their minds which are most closely 
connected with the exercise of them, to a degree of acuteness highly 
favourable to the unwritten poetry of eloquence. . 

The useof written language, and that progress in the arts which at- 
tends the assembling of mankind in large cities, without any material in- 
sight into science properly so called, would convert this lofty stoqeenes 
into the written poetry of the epic, redolent of the strong passions anc 
stirringactions which war provokes and sustains. Such a combination ot 
favourable circumstances gave birth to Homer; a somewhat more advan- 
ced stage of civilisation was required to produce a Shakspeare ;, and the 
substitution of the religious for the warlike sentiment, a Milton. Times of 
strong excitement and vigorous action would certainly appeat to = 
favourable tothe higher flights of poetry. The mind of reg was 
formed during a period of civil war; and the Greek tragedians “sh Ye - 
age of action. Profound and long-continued peace, on the other hand, 
would seem fuvourable to the more vigorous exercises of the poetic ta- 
culty. During such seasons, the epic poem, the lofty tragedy, “e - 
impassioned eloquence of the Forum, gave place to. pg OF ie a 
drames, and speeches full of the dry details of statistics. In the p _ 
the true poetry of earnest minds, trained by action or formed by the 
active spititof their times, we have the so-called philosopher blowing 
unsubstantial bubbles in his arm-chair. This calming down ot men’s 
minds, without any undue attention to scisntific pursuits, or any mabep 
progress in practical inventions, would account for the das 
decay of poetry ;so that it is not necessary to attribute such disappe ar 
or decay, if it really exist, to science. The question, therefore, w : 
we have before us is nota simple one. If it admit of any answer, 1 — 
be one drawn rather from the nature of the case than from an appeal to 
the facts of the time. Is it, then, in the nature of things that the progresé 
ot science should be the decadence of poetry 7 We are a 
answer the question in the affirmative, because science will infallibly des- 
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norance and of false interpretation. We do not mean 
9 of science will atlect our appreciation of the poetry 
but we have no doubt that it will exercise a very 
important influence on the poetof the future. It must deprive _ of 
many of the choicest materials of his predecessors. Comets, ec _ 
meteors; ghosts, fairies, witches ; oracles, miracles, and the awful tricks 
of the heathen temples; sylphs, gnomes, salamanders, and undines ; the 
marvellous personificatious of the Greeks, and the thirty thousand gods 
of the Romans, have ceased to create in us emotions of affection, admira- 
tion, or terror. The cloud on the mountain top no longer shapes itself 
into a gigantic form, striking fear into the stoutest heart; the meteor of 
the graveyard refuses to embody itself as the ghostof the departed 
dead ; the whistling of the wind and the rustling of trees have ceased to 
ytter articulate seatences ; and even the earthquake and the tempest are 
more terrible in their effecis, than ia their immediate cause. The light- 
ning-rod which extracts electricity from the cloud draws off with it, not 
merely the mystery that wrapped itself in its threatening form, but part 
of theterror which in any case it is fitted to inspire. Nor does science, 
by its practical adaptations, replace the elements of poetry which it has 
destroyed. The science of war, aided as it isby the invention of gun- 
powder, and by fearful means of destruction which it is painful even to 
think of, is less fruitful iu the elements of poetry than the old hand-to hand 
combat, which centred the interest of armies in the heroic prowess of 
angry chiefs. It would task the genius of Homer himself to make a 
good poetic hero out of the Duke of Wellington. The same march of in- 
vention which has made war a system of tactics has converted the hevo of 
a hundred fights into a cautious calculator of chances,—a player ofa e 
of chess, with the battle-field for his board and men for his pieces. When 
we give ourselves the trouble of reflection, we see at once the vast superi- 
ority of the modern to the ancient hero; but that very reflection is de- 
structive of poetry, which is a thing of impulse and intuition, not of con- 
viction. So, also, with inventions of a more peaceful nature. The sail- 
ing-vessel, to a great extent at the mercy of the winds and waves, has 
ten times as much poetry init as the dark steamer, with all its vast prac- 
tical superiority and comparative independence of the elements. The 
same remarks apply to those other great inventions of our times, the rail- 
road and the electric telegraph. The horse and his rider, the coach and 
prancing steeds, had more of life, and therefore more of poetry in them, 
than the railroad with all its power and speed. The solitary messenger 
with his important missive, spurring his horse covered with foam to the 
desired goal, where he arrives at the critical moment of time, afier a 
thousand petty obstacles and difficulties have been overcome, is far more 
favourable to puetry than the express train running atthe greatest measur- 
ed speedever yetattained. The very figures spoil the poetry of the thing. 
The electric telegraph, again, is very wonderful; but we aretoo much in 
the secret of the invention to extract the materialsof poetry outof it. Even 
that most awful of all things, the wholesale destruction of human life, 
seems to alfect us less when brought about by causes we entirely under- 
stand, then when attended with circumstances savouring of mystery. 
Thus it happens that railway accidents, and steamboat-collisions, and 
wholesale sulfocations inflicted by man’s own ignorance and carelessness, 
though they fill us with indignation and horror, do not excite poetic emo- 
tions. We know. too much about the causes which have produced them. 
Wecannot, therefore, conceal from ourselves the truth, unwelcome though 
it be, that science and the march of invention do tend to destroy many of 
the elements of poetry. It would be interesting to inquire whether they 
have any thing to offer in the way of compensation. Let us take a strik- 
ing example :— 

The heavens declare the glory of God : and the firmament sheweth His handy- 
work, One day telleth another: and one night certifieth another. ‘There is 
neither speech nor language : but their voices are heard among them. Their 
sound is gone out into alllands : and their words into the ends of the world. In 
them hath He set a tabernacle forthe sun: which cometh forth as a bridegroom 
out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a giantto run his course. It goeth forth from 
the uttermost partof the heaven, and runneth about unto the end ofit again : 
and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 

Such is the language of poetry, full of personification, and suggestive 
of images of beauty and power. The earth turning on its axis at the rate of 
more than 1090 miles an hour, and revolving round the sun with a speed 
of upwards of 68,000 miles in the same time; the earth and the other 
planets of our system under stern compulsion of iwo opposed forces, mov- 
ing in curves around the same common centre ; the entire system—sun, 
planets, and satellites—bound by some mystic chain to an undiscovered 
centre, and m »ving toward a point in space at the rate of 33,550,000 geo- 
graphical miles, wailst our earth is performing a single revolution round 

the sun; tho earth, “* rocking regularly upon a point round which it ra- 
pilly revolves, whilst it progresses ouward in its orbit, like some hu 
top in tremulous gyration upon the deck of a vast aérial ship gliding ra- 
pidly through space ;” and all this progress of worlds taking place with 
4 velocity aud impetas which, if “ the powers of the physical forces were 
for a moment suspended, would be sufficient to scatter the mass of our 
planet over space as a mere star-dust ;"’ and yet,so long as these forces 
continue to act in harmony, in such sort as that ‘the delicate down 
which rests »» lightly upon the flower is undisturbed.” Such is the lan- 
guage of Scivace, striv.ng after poetic forms of expression; but, as we 
think, failing in her object. There is too much of the balance, the com- 
pass, and tue plammet; too much of detail, too many figures, to produce 
an agreeabls impression on the mind. The idea of the calculator seems 
ever striving to mix itself up with the thought of the first Great Cause ; 
and, practically, the impression on the mind is altogether disproportioned 
to the gigantic forces in operation. 

To take another example. Our author says truly that “the enchanted 
horse of the Arabian magician, and the magic carpet of the German sor- 
cerer, Were poor contrivances compared with the copper wires of the 
electrician, by which all the difficulties of time and the barriers of space 
appear to be overcome ;"’ and yet the “ whispers of love or messages of 
destruction,” or warrants of apprehension, transmitted by that arch en- 
chanter, Professor Wheatstone, by that “ tricksy spirit” of his, travelling 
at the rate of 576,000 miles in a second of time, take us by surprise rather 
than tillus witn poetic emotions. There is too much of the conjuror in 
these achievements of the professor. These copper wires are better con- 

ductors of electricity than of poetry. [tis all very surprising, but hu- 
man invention has too much to do with it, and man is too apt to be glori- 
lied byit, The invention is human, the calculations are human. The 
more ingenious the one, and the more profound the other, the more cer- 
tainly is the mind led of from the first Great Cause who endowed matter 
with its propecties and the elemeuts with their subtle powers, to the in 
seuious adapter whu has succeeded in pressing both into his service.- 
This, then, would seem to be the true bearing of Science on Poetry. 
The path from scientific discovery and practical invention to the great 
Author and Giver of the powers of nature is apt to be overlaid and over- 
poked. It is more easy “to look through Nature up to Nature’s God,” 
than it is to raise the mind from science up to the Author of all kuow- 
siden. But the mind once turned in this right direction, it is indisputa- 
le that science affords ample and unrivalled materials for pious and 
truly poetic reflection. If this view of the true ascendency of science 
Were practically acted on, then would every new observation in “ natu- 
press add a page to that“ great didactic poem,” and every addi- 
ee o the Bere of physical science” swell the majestic march of 
7 grand epic; the visible creation brought into bolder relief by clo- 
®r observation would become the well-spring of a poetry rich in the 
mmeuts of the beautiful, and the more recondite truths of science in 
7 © material of that higher poetry which has the sublime for its basis. A 

w source of poetic feeling will, in the meantime, be opened out on the 
®ver-growing appreciation of the Power which has endowed the human 

pea oe ties capable of penetrating so many mysteries, and adap- 

ml ® inexhaustible materials and most potent forces of creation to the 
en 8 wants and multifarious purposes of mankind. Those who wish 
tion y themselves with the means of indulging such wholesome emo- 

» will tind them in abundance in the pages of J'he Poetry of Science. 





HINTS TO HANDSOME MEN. 


BY THE “PRETTY WOMAN.” 


oats women, men cannot be judged by rules—they are poor, illogi- 
DOr ematructed creatures at the best—if they are plain one does not 
simil why they are so—if they are tolerable in appearance one is in a 
. - pense paper, aud beneath the power of pen and ink, 
®, asin most otherg:ircums 

Provoking me tg ircumstances, an unmanageable, perverse, and 
the he requested the friend who obligingly suggested that the reason 
7 es of this age were not beauties was because they were all blues, 
es. oe out a little with my hints upon his fellow-men, but he can 
poles aN nothing 2  ineating can be stated of that inferior 

: e creation which disposeth itself gregariously i 
Sitteth ever at the foot of its own table. aes sbeistereinits 


oy “le ; Sable peas ‘ 
‘ aunot dismiss this subject with the general rule, that plain men 


r 
live eye clever, and handsome ones always stupid ; two or three great 

r if anstances disprove such an assertion ; nor may we conclude that 
18 constitutionally opposed to matter, and that little men have al- 


min 








ways great minds, and vice versd, we have the same (all instances to 
point to in proof of the reverse of this. ; 

Certainly Napoleon was little—our great Duke is by no means tall— 
Alexander was short and slight—so was that master soldier Cesar Borgia 
—Philetus of Cos was so small that he always carried leaden weights in 
his pocket to preserve himself from being blown away by the wind: 
The Logician Alypius measured but one foot and a half iu height, and 
seemed to be, in fact, nearly a// soul—Socrates was short—Pope was 
dwarfish and deformed—so was the calumuiated Richard III., whose 
great soul chafed within a little withered shell. 

On the other hand, Achilles, Hector, Alcibiades, were tall—tall was 
the Norman conqueror of England—tall the kingly Harold—tail was 
Charlemagne, while his father, of whom we hear but little, was sur- 
named “ the small ’—tall were those great Louises, who swayed France 
so many years—tall was the Admirable Crichton— Horace , Walpole 
was long and thin—while Mirabeau towered above his fellow-men in 
stature as he did in intellect, in supreme and magnificent mental endow- 
ment. ‘ 

You will perceive, gentle reader, by these random examples, that the 
male sex cannot be measured by any rule. I have ever noticed, while 
studying history, that when a little hero appears on the scene, a tall pen- 
dant is generally ready to contrast with him in bodily gifts, and frequent- 
ly to eclipse him in fortune and in conduct; as often do we find the 
great man of the time remarkable for his ugliness, as was Oliver Crom- 
well, or for beauty, as was Napoleon. 

As for costume, the remarks that I made upon that of the ladies, with 


regard to its progressive improvement, by no means angen to that of 


their sterner partners; the dress of the latter has never been so hideous 
and unbecoming as it is at present since the days of the Venerable Bede, 
who is represented in a species of long night-gown, buttoned tightly 
around his throat and descending in a straight line below his feet. 

Agamemnon and Achilles look very well in pictures, with their nod- 
ding plumes, their shields, their helmets, their sandals, their pomp and 
circumstance of martial dress, but they and their compeers must iu 
reality have been any — but agreeable in appearance, deriving, as 
they coald have done, very little benefit from razors, soap, pocket-hand- 
kerchiets, gloves, macassar oil, combs, or brushes. 

Worse still must have been the early part of the dark ages, when 
costume and manners were equally unrefined. as in the days of Troy ; 
but witnout the splendid gloss ot armour, without the dancing plumes, 
without the graceful flow of the “ leopard’s painted pride,” such as dig- 
nified the airy movements of the beautiful Paris,—all the poetry of effect 
gone,—only the coarseness and the rudeness remaining. 

Between these two periods, however, came ages of Grecian and Ro- 
man luxury, of Babylonish pomp, and of Jewish wealth; when men 
“‘ went delicately,"—when Tyrian purple robed their limbs,—when the 
cohorts of Rome were sheathed in gold, and golden dust powdered the 
long love-locks of her silken emperors,—when the harness of war, hel- 
met, buckler, cuirass, sword, and sandai, were wrought of the finest 
workmanship—workmanship as curions as that which was lavished upon 
the robes of a voluptuous peace—upon the flowing toga, the sweeping 
mantle, upon the gem-studded chains of Roman senators, upon the costly 
—- of their steeds, upon the rich appliances of their sumptuous 

easts. 

Counting from that rude Saxon time, the dress of men gradually ad- 
vanced in elegance until the days of Charles II., when it may be said to 
have arrived at its height of splendour; having, meanwhile, passed 
through many changes and modifications, of which that existing during 
the reign of Elizabeth was, perhaps, the most magnificent. It was de- 
cidedly the most costly; the taste of the queen for dress influenced that 
of her courtiers; they vied with each other in the richness of the mate- 
rials they wore,—the velvets, the silks, the satins,—in the profusion of 
their jewels, in the extravagance of their personal adorning, and in the 
reckless abandonment of their general expenditure. 

No one exceeded in these points the gallant Sir Walter Raleigh—the 
diamonds on whose court shoes were valued at 6000/.—the button of 
whose hat was a pearl without price—but the hideous ruff then in vogue 
—the peculiar mode of cutting the hair—and the paddings which it was 
the fashion to introduce in various parts of the dress, must have rendered 
even so superb a costume unbecoming to any save very handsome men, 
who could wear and carry off any thing. 

But how graceful—how faultless in effect, the dress of the martyred 
Charles !—black—adorned only with the richest lace, and with a few 
splendid jewels; how beautiful the disposition of the falling hair! a more 
kingly, a more calmly noble style cannot be imagiued,—superior in such 
respects to the gayer, richer, more elaborate toilette of his more fortu- 
nate son. 

As for the men of the present day, they have little advantage in dress ; 
nothing can be much more frightful than the prevailing modes—from the 
round hat down to the boot, from the collar to the cuff. 

Dress coats are hideous things, frock-coats are worse; worse are pale- 
tots—Nicolls—Taglionis—Syrian gauzes—Pilots—D’Orsays; an abomina- 
ble thing is a waistcoat; dreadful is a black neck-cloth, more dreadful 

still a white one. Custom has prescribed an almost puritanical formality 
cf male dress, and it is considered the height of bad taste to depart 
thence; no one can break through the rules of established form; the 
only chance left for men of lively imagination is to take refuge in strik- 
ing colours; but this course generally renders them subject to ridi- 
culeand remarks, they become conspicuous, but rarely so for their ad- 
vantage. 

_ The eye has become so accustomed to this formality, that it is impos- 
sible to avoid allowing it to influence one’s judgment; it is impossible to 
avoid a suspicion of the wearers of any thing ultra; how alarmed you 
would be, gentle reader, at the appearance of one of your acquaintance 
in a bright blue coat, a pea-green scarf, and a scarlet waistcoat. Yet 
the individual in question might be only indulging a taste for brilliant 
colouring; he need not be either a madman or a knave; time was 
when taste was the sole guide in the choice of colour for the male attire ; 
when Rochester wore crimson velvet, aud Sedley white satin pinked with 
orange. 

What a bad style very long hair gives to an individual; even mous- 
tachios are looked upon with suspicion (unless worn by cavalry men); 
we cannot help faucying they are false, or that the bearer is a decided 
leg, or a Boulognite, driven home by the last French revolution. 

[ have wandered from the title of this paper, which professes to treat 
of “handsome men,” but positively [had nothing to say about them, 
unless the public would like te know what style of men I really think 
handsome ; I do not admire those gentlemen—the beauties of cavalry re- 
giments—who are tall and slim, and have fine complexions, and large 
dark eyes and vast black moustachios, and aquiline noses. 

Every regiment has one at least of these heroes; he is always spoken 
of as “ that handsome fellow Tom so and so ;’’ he does great execution 
among the belles ofthe town where the depot is quartered, but éoo often, 
in fact, I may say invariably, he is nothing but tall and slim, and has only 
that fine complexion, that vast moustache, those black eyes. 

No mind, no soul; these dwell in other stuff, either in little frail frames, 
worn with the activity of the untiring essence within, or, more rarely 
but more suitably, in the frames of men, handsome as Apollo, strong as 
Hercules, calm, lofty, dignified, as the omnipotent Jove himself. 

These latter are the men I admire, though one or two only of such 
have I met; but they were fair, with blue eyes, with curling brown hair, 
with the true Grecian protile, or the true English one in its purest form, 
with the smooth thougattul brow, the deep set eye, the beautiful nose, 
the curved lip—so tender yet so proud in expression—the countenance 
whose sensual loveliness is embodied in the face of Antinous, whose 
spirit and whose soul beams from that of the immortal god of day. 

Rare, perhaps, as the combination of beauty and talent in women, yet 
still equally existent is this embodiment. Some of my readers may re- 
cognise a friend when they dwell upon this portrait; others, less fortu- 
nate, may only sigh, and wonder they cannot do so; let me congratulate 
the former on our mutual good luck; let me recommend the latter to 
rest not until they have attained unto the same. 





THE CYCLADES. 
(Resumed from Albion of April 7.) 
CHAP, II—THE ANATHEMA OF THE MOURNERS OF SCIO. 


The night was far advanced—already for several hours that majestic 
queen of darkness sat enshrined within the lncid skies, veiled in trans- 
parent shadows, with the world sleeping at her feet, and each hour had 
served to deepen her solemnity—to render her repose breathless ard in- 
tense—to purify more utterly, as it were, the earth from the foul mists 
that exhale from it by day! Over that earth, bathed now in the soft ethe- 
real beauty of her moon-lit hours, her fiat had gone forth, ‘‘ Be thou still,” 
and it was still like an obedient child, hushed beneath the mild glance of 
the parent that broods over it in love. Scarce does it heave beneath its 
living load of human suffering and human crime, those two great spectres 
that stalk over its fair bosom, ravaging this home so beautifal of a race so 








way ward—desolating its green bowers and peopled vales, whence rises 

the murmur of itg eternal wail, in which prayers and curses are so strange- 
ly mingled ! the moon-beams passing over its surface, like holy 
thoughts over a troubled soul, have lulled it into a semb lance of rest, 
deep as the expression of a settled resignation on a mournful counte- 
nance. 

There is more of living movement above than below; there the t 
moon rolls in lonely majesty through the flood of liquid blue, quence 
the stars with her superior glory—all save one, that, pale and wan, fol- 
lows in her wake, as though constrained by some fascination to mi 
with the brightness that absorbs its own sweet light! And beneath 
vivid radiance, clear and pure, of that soft moon, lies Scio—Scio! the 
green aud flowery isle, so lovely once, with its rifled gardens and its ra- 
vished homes, beautiful in its desolation as a fair face in agony. Uponite 
undulating shore, alone perhaps unchanged, whose sands in the moon- 
light seemed strewed with silver-dust, and whose light waves moan as 
though remembering how their waters had been tinged with biood, there 
is a sight which those still living who beheld it yet remember nightly in 
their dreams. 

Upon that beach, each ghastly face up turned as though in solemn ap- 

eal to the distant sky, lie seventy dead cor more !—they are 
linked together in bands of ten or twelve by the long silk scarfs which 

irded their waists, and their distorted arms show how they stiffened into 
Scth, bound to each other in a horrible, unwilling embrace. from which 
they never shall be released. On the breast of each one the self-same 
wound in the self-same place testifies of the slow, premeditated design 
which thus destroyed them; and the bodies, as though in mockery, are 
disposed in a circle round that of one who only had the privilege of perish- 
ing alone, and seeking his grave, man’s last poseession, undivided with 
another! He is an aged man—his face serene and pale as the moonbeams 
that gleam upon it—his priestly robes all soiled and stained—bis mitre, 
fallen from his lifeless head, declare his rauk—he is the bishop, and those 
who surround him the hostages of Scio, whom, having obtained from their 
forced intervention the submission of the inland towns, Kara Ali, the 
Capitan Bey, had that day reconducted to their native shore, and there 
murdered in cold blood ! 

And there they now lay, seventy dead men, their corpses bleaching in 
the moon-light; whatever they had been—husbands, fathers, sons—the 
joy, the hope, the stay, of beings who yet lived—they now could be no 
more. The life which God had given, man had taken; the human enemy 
had linked himself with the corruption of the grave for the destruction of 
the Maker's handiwork—he had done his part, and now must the worms 
complete the task! So they !ay upon the moonlit shore, those seventy 
corpses, sleeping their awful and mysterious sleep, while but a little 
distance from them the glancing lights show the stately Turkish fleet 
riding at anchor on the still bosom of the waters, where the princely 
murderer reposes on his silken cushions, soothed into rest by the sweet 
songs of his slaves; but it may be that he could have envied the dead 
men, whose slumber was visited by no such dreams as lurked on his luxu- 
rious pillow ! And now on that death-haunted shore a low muffled sound 
is heard which scarce disturbs the solemn silence—a dark mass detaches 
itself from the scattered ruins of the once gay city, and slowly, with noise- 
less tread, a great multitude descends from the hill to the scene of blood. 

The women are all veiled, and walk like midnight phantoms, in their 
long white garments, silent and mourufal; the men hold their heads bow- 
ed over their folded arms; and the weight of their one great sorrow lies 
so heavy upon each and all that it absorbs all evidence of individual 
misery. They advance—they draw near to their beloved dead, and that 
mournful crowd sways too and fro in its silent agony as though a strong 
wiud swept over it—they approach and gather ina circle round the ghast- 
ly ring of corpses, and so gaze down upon them, pale and motionless as 
they; there is not a sound, not a sob, not a groan, though for each still 
cold heart amongst those dead, whose beating is for ever hushed, some 
one among the living there, was crashed and wrung, and yet they dared 
not lift up their voices to wail for them, because of the dreaded enemy 
who lay so close at hand, whose slumbers were so light! Here and there 
like snow-flakes falling round, white masses might be seen to sink con- 
vulsed upon the ground, but no hand was laid upon the cherished dead by 
those who so often had embraced them living—they stood aloof and lock- 
ed upon them! 

It was not to weep for their departed that the Sciote mourners had 
come hither in the cold, still night, or to sanctify, with the last offices of 
love, the forms that were so dear, and make ready their last couch. This 
they dared not do—not even the cold remains might be theirown, whence 
their enemies had ravished the redeemless lite! It was a part of the sen- 
tence of the wretched hostages, that the birds of prey should feast upon 
their flesh, and the withered skeletons crumble amongst the sand, still 
linked together, chained even in death! and the living slaves coald not 
so much as shelter them from this last profanation; but they gathered 
round them, and that vast multitude moved as though with but one soul, 
uncovered their heads, raised one hand to heaven, and stretched out the 
other towards the stately vessel, where the Capitan Bey slept beneath 
his silken tent; and thew lifting up their voice, low, deep, and firm, the 
Sciotes pronounced, with one consent, a dreadful, solemn anathema against 
the murderous Kara Ali. They cursed him “ in the light and in the dark- 
ness—in sleeping and waking—in the strife of war, and in his tranquil 
home; they cursed him in his body, that the evils of mortality might lay 
hold on it—and his soul, that eternal pains might seize it—in hope, that 
it might fail him—in joy, that it might shun—in love, that it might be- 
tray; in friendship, that it might deceive; in life that it might be his 
torturer; and in the grave, that he might find no rest.” And when the 
dread sentence of their vengeance had gone forth, they shrouded their 
heads in their mantles once more; they turned, uttering no farewell to 
the dead, over whose faces, serene in the mysterious resignation of death, 
the cry for retributive justice had passed—they turned, silent and solemn 
as they had come. Again their muftied tread tell noiseless on the blood- 
stained sands—the dark mass mingled once more with the dark ruins-- 
and all was still. 

It might have seemed that quiet night as though the bitter anathema 
had risen unheeded to the tranquil heaven, and died unheard over the 
moonlit waters- But it was not so. The doom of Kara Ali, then yet con- 
cealed among the secrets of the future, showed how the curse of the Sci- 
ote mourners had been registered above! A few hours more, and the 
dawn came forth from the east in its chariot of fire; as it sped over the 
heavens, chasing the shadows before it, the cannon of rejoicing resounding 
from the Turkish fleet, announced that the long fast of the Ramazan was 
over, and the day of their great festival arrived. On board of the flag-ship 
there were to be two-fold rejoicings ; for during the lon riod of the 
Mahomedan Lent, all active proceedings against the rebel Greeks had 
been suspended, and now they were about to compensate their unwilling 
inaction by the speedy destruction of the three cevoted islands. Kara 
Ali had ascertained that Miaulis, with his fleet, was about to sail towards 
Scio, in’ order to encounter him, as the Greek admiral was anxious to 
bring on the engagement before the arrival of the Egyptian squadron. 
To-day, therefore, had been chosen by the Capitan Bey for the consecra- 
tion of a new banner, which he believed was to be borne before him to 
successes yet greater than those which had hitherto attended his military 
career. 

The ceremony was about to commence. Kara Ali, dressed in the most 
gorgeous robes, his head bound with a cachmere shawl, which was fast - 
ened by one enormous single diamond, sat beneath his canopy of state on 
the quarter-deck. His tent was formed of the most costly Bastern stuffs, 
surmounted by a golden ball. The richest Persian carpets lined the in- 
terior, and every luxury that oriental voluptuousness could devise was 
gathered together within that little space. The vessel was a fine three- 
decker, and the crews from the surrounding fleet had assembled around 
it in boats, and crowded on the deck, as the san rose and bathed in its 
splendour the whole glittering scene, so singular a contrast to that which 
the pale beams of the moon had lightened. Conspicuous amongst those 
who surrounded the Capitan Bey was the traitor Diamauntis, with his 
young child by his side. He had thrown off his disguise, and resumed the 
Tarkish dress, and now stood at his place as secretary (in other words, as 
chief spy) of Kara Ali. 

The eiately Imaum, with his sombre robes and solemn step, weiting 
the green turban, which proved his descent from the prophet, now ad- 
vanced in front of the admiral, leadirg in one hand a snow white sheep 
destined as a sacrifice, and holding in the other the sacrificial 
knife. Then he bowed himself seven times before the rising sun, and the 


| thousands all around bowed down like him, and the haughty Capitan Bey 


bent his jewelled forehead in the dust. When they arose, the next in 
conse to Kara Ali, at a sign from him, unrolled the heavy silken folds 
of the gorgeous banner, emblasoned with the silver crescent, and in- 
scribed with a verse from the Koran. Then the Imaum, turning again to 
the east, uttered the solemn “ Allah Il Allah,” which, in Turkey, seems 
the very cry of nature itself, proclaiming that God is God, so strangely 
does the simultaneous voice rise up at dawn from every quarter. — 

The Imaum next poured forth a long extempore prayer, which included 
arecapitulation of the admiral’s past successes, and a brilliant prophecy 
for those which were to come. When he had concluded, an astrologer, 








who had been engaged in taking an observation, came forward, and an- 
nounced, that, by a singular coincidence, this hour which had been fixed 
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on for the ceremony, was precisely the most propitious that could have 
been chosen. Nothing could exceed the solemn stupidity that reigned in 
the countenance of this functionary ; and as soon as he had terminated his 
oration, the Imaum proceeded to sacrifice the sheep, plunging his hand in- 
to the warm stream that gushed from its throat, he imprinted om the 
splendid banner a savguinary mark. which was the fittest seal of its ded- 
ication to the purposes of war. He then lifted it high ov-r his head, 
and waved it in the air; and instantly from the surrounding vessels the 
cannons pealed forth to announce the completion of the ceremony, and 
the sounds of rejoicing and of exultation echoed loudly over the peacefal 
shore, where but a few hours before had risen the solemu voices of that 
tremendous curse ~ 


CHAPTER IV.—THE ENTERPRISE OF THD HYDRIOTE WIFE. 


A month had elapsed since the sun of nature had been forever hid from 
the soe of Athanasi Ducas—a meuth of comparative inaction to the Greeks, 
which was now to be redeemed by an immediate engagement. The port 
of Hydra presented a scene of great activity aud excitemen!; the vessels 
which were manned and equipped were already sailing out of the harvour 
in the direction of Spezzia, where the fleet was to assemble, whilst the 
others were hastening their preparations as much as they could. The 
town was nearly deserted, and the house of Athanasi Ducus was perhaps 
the only one from whence the inhabitants had uot gone forth that morn- 
ing to witness the departure of those friends who were in all probability 
never to return. But there alone, in a darkened room sat the blind man 
and his faithful wife—darkened, because Soultanitza refused to look upon 
the light which was denied to her beloved husband, and upou whose me- 
lancholy, distorted face, her eyes were fixed with an expression which, 
could he have seen it, might almost have compeusated for bis misfortune 
He ped her hand tightly, as though to assure himself that he was not 
alone, whilst irom time to time a heavy sigh, amounting to a groan, burst 
from his lips. Occasionally Soultanitza endeavoured to rouse him from 
the bitter despondency into which he had fallen, by uttering a few sooth 
ing words, but he either let them pass unheeded or answered with angry 
irritability. 

“ Athanasi mou,” she said at length, “ how long is this darkness which 
has falleu upon your eyes to hang upon your spiritalso? It can avail us 
nothing now to mourn! you caller: and [ suffer with ygu, but shall we 
who are Greeks give our enemies the power to forestail the horrors of the 
grave for us, and encircle us with its gloom before the time? Zoi mou, you 
can feel the warm sunshine, you can hear our children’s voices sounding 
merrily ; you must give up this dark and deep despair !” 

“ Poté, poté (never, never),’ groaned Athanasi ; “ oh, Christiani, how 
can you ask me even to live! It is not because I never more shall see 
the sunshine or your face, save in my dreams, nor because those children 
at my side shall grow up to be men, whilst I remember but theintant faces 
which I last beheld—all this is nothing ; but to-day—to sit here with my 
strong arm, and willing heart, and the fierce blood boiling in my veins, all 
ready to be shed for Greece—to sit here crushed and tortured, more use 
less than an old man bent with years, or achild not yet come to its 
strength—this is more than I can bear! yes ; to be here groping with my 
darkened eyes for your weak arm, on which I lean in mauhood’s prime, 
whilst I hear the shouts of those who are going on to battle, unaccompa- 
nied by him who should have been the foremost of them all! to think of 
my three brave vessels, for which | beggared those poor children and my- 

self, left useless in their strength to-day, when our country needs their 
aid tenfold !” 

“But why should these lie useless 7” said his wife, ‘can you not send 
another to command them in your stead ?”’ 

“ And whom wouldyou have me trust ?” said Athanasi fiercely ; “have 
you forgotten that there is treachery amongst our very countrymen ? and 

those we kuow to be the faithful sons of Greece have gone with their 
own ships to join Miaulis ; since this vile plot showed how even Hydriotes 
can be corrupted by the love of gain, there is not one to whom I dare 
entrust the gold with which my seamen must be led—that gold which is 
in fact their master, and which they would obey, though bought by it to 
serve theenemy! Yes! this were indeed the climax of my sufferings, if 
my own vessels were taken by some traitor to fight against us ! No, Soul- 
tanitza, it is all in vain; my heart burns within me, and let the fire prey 
upon it undisturbed, for nothing can save me from my misery.” 

“ Oh, that I might take your place, and suffer for you,” said Soultanitza, 
with a heavy sigh. 

“ Might t ike my place !” exclaimed Athanasi, ‘and so you might, had 
you the will and the courage of the Spartan women in the days of old! 
You might indeed take my place in leading out my vessels to the combat ; 
it would matter little that your hand is weak, and that your woman's 
heart would sicken to shed blood. if you could nerve yourself to look on 
death, and meet it where I would have metit, how gladly to you I could 
entrust the gold with which you could guide my sailors whee you would, 
and to gain which they would fight as though I led them on. But this is 
folly ; unless the tomb of the Queen of the Amazons could open to give 
up its fearless dead, no trembling woman now could brave the terrors of 
the battle, though she brought the needful succour even to Greece.” 

“ And wherefore not ?"” said Soultanitza, rising calmly from her seat, 
and folding her arms on her breast“ why should not a woman find that 
death most sweet which saved her husband from despair? Do you not 
think the thunder of the cannon were far less terrible to her than his 
least sigh ? The horrors and the din of war less dreadful than his silent 
sorrow ? Athanasi, it by going forth in your stead, empowered by your 
authority, to lead your vessels to the coming strife, I can one moment 

soothe the gnawing regret that dwells within your soul, with deepest 
joy do I accept the mission—unworthily shall I fill your place, when the 
wisdom of the warrior is required to direct the efforts of your soldiers, 
or bis iron hand to strike the furious enemy, but worthily, inasmuch as 
wherever the peril is most deadly, or the death that comes hand in band 
with victory most sure and certain, there will I conduct your followers 
to give their lives for Greece !” 

“ Oh, Soultanitza, can it be ?’”’ exclaimed Athanasi, his face lighting up 
with a wild exultation, “ could you indeed for my sake thus forget your 
nature. Would you indeed have nerve to take my place and save your 
husband from dishonour ; and wherefore not, indeed ; brave women have 
done such deeds before! Soultanitza, your words have awakened the 
first gleam of hope that has shone upon me in this great despair. Yes, 
the first, the only hope, for if my own soul’s brother proved a traitor, to 
whom could I confide this charge save unto you, bone of my bone, and 
flesh of my flesh ? Oh, how willingly would I dwell here in darkness 
and in solitude, could I but know that the wealth I sacrificed, and the 
vessels I have menned were doing service to my country in her need; 
but, light of my heart, is it possible? Can you really cast away your 
fears, your horror, at the sight of blood 2?” 

 Athanasi, what are a woman’s terrors to a wife’s true love?” said 
Soultanitza; and though her voice was firm as she spoke, the tears gath- 
ered slowly in her large dark eyes, for her heart sank within her to see 
how her husband’s patriotism overruled all other sentiments, how eager- 
ly he could sacrifice her to his country’s good ; but this powerful enthu- 
siasm was common to all Greeks during the wild delirium of the revolu- 
tion; the claims of the nearest and dearest ties were not only secondary, 
but utterly without influence, where the welfare of Greece was con- 
cerned. 

‘ The Aghios Nicholas himself inspired you this good idea, my thrice 
beloved,” continued Athanasi, who seemed as though renovated with 
new life, “ and, after all, the i. to yourself may not be great. Where 
Miaulis leads, it surely must be to victory, and there isnot one amongst our 
countrymen who would not with his life defend the noble wife, who took 
the blind man's place. Only you must steel your heart, my bird, to hear 
the cannon roaring round you, to walk through streams of new-shed 
blood, to look upon the mangled dead, and see the living die; but these 
you will brave, will you not, for Greece, and for your husband 1” 

“ For my husband,” said Soultanitza, and for Greece, I am ready ;” 
showing thus how secondary was with her the patriotism that weighed 
80 powerfully with him. She calmly sat down at his feet, and began to 
consult with him on ali the arrangements which now became necessary 
after the strange resolution they had taken. Athanasi was quite right in 
feeling certain that his seamen would readily consent to follow aud obe 

his wife, if she were armed with the gold, the talisman which they did, 
in fact, obey ; and equally so in fearing that, if he did not delegate his 
authority to one thus possessed of power to enforce it, some other might, 
indeed, turn the aid he had, at so much cost, provided fer his country- 
men, to act most powerfully agaipst them. Nor was the bold resolu- 
tion of the Hydriote wife so unusual in Greece as it would have been 
elsewhere ; in more than one instance, during the revolution, the women 
had rushed to the rescue of the men, when they saw them about to be 
overpowered by numbers, and had fought side by side with their fathers 
and hugbands! And Soultanitza, energetic and devoted as she was, spent 
the remainder of the day in making preparations, under her busband’s 
direction, for taking the command of the three vessels at once, and sail- 
ing, if possible, with the rest of the squadron the next day. She was 
anxious to start thus ~— | as by so doing she could place herself under 
the protection of no Archbishop of Modon, who had voluntarily 
offered to accompany the fleet, in order to accompany the troope—a sac- 
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rifice scarce less greut ‘han that of the noble wife herself ; for the storms 
of life had assuredly raged long enough around that venerable head to 
entitle him, in these his last days of earth, to a peaceful rest in his monas- 
tery by day, and by night to slumbers rather haanted by visions of that 
world to which he was hastening fast, than broken by the tumults and the 
strife of this! 

The vessels of Athanasi Ducas had for some time been equipped and 
ready, and the three captains to whose direction they were entrusted re- 
ceived, with the stoical indifference peculiar to the Bast, the singular in- 
timation that their master’s wife was to be their commander. Amongst 
meu of their rank in Greece cupidity is the all engrossing passion, to 
which even patriotism must give way. Provided she paid them as hand- 
somely as Athanasi would have done, they were ready to follow wherever 
she chose to lead. A large sum of ready money, raised formerly by 
Athauasi from the sale of almost all he possessed, was concealed on her 
person ; and then her husband, his features, for the first time, assuming 
an expression at once of deep anxiety and profound affection, placed in 
ber hand a small two-edged dagger, such as the Greeks habitually wear 
concealed in the long, loose sleeves of their dress, telling her, at the 
same time, that he gave her this, not to attempt to do with her weak 
bands a wacrior’s murderous work, but that she might use it only when 
despair should give her strength, if furtune turned against them, to plunge 
it in her own heart, rather than become a Moslem slave! At these words 
the beautiful face of the Naxiote lady, usually so mild and gentle, as- 
sumed an expression of disdainful triumph; with a glance of tire, such 
as an Eastern woman alone could have caused to flash from her eyes, she 
grasped hold of the dagger, and thrust it into the folds of her dress, 
while her lips parted iu a fierce proud smile. But just then the door 
opened, and her two little children bounded in to kiss the hauds of their 
lather before they went to rest. At once the mother’s heart gave way, 
dauntless as she was: flinging aside the dagger, and clasping them in 
her arms, she burst into tears like a very woman. 

Once more, over the gloomy little isle of Hydra, there arose a sunlit 
morniag, from whose joyous beams the wife ot the blind man weuld fain 
have veiled her tear-dimmed eyes. Throughout the sleepless night her 
resolution had not wavered, theugh for the last time, perhaps, her little 
child had slumbered on her bosom; but there is a stern influence in the 
solemn midnight which purifies the soul from much of the clinging sel- 
tishness, the earth-born hopes and fears, that degrade its immortality by 
day ; these dark and silent hours are, in some sense, like to those more 
awful still when the mortal career is about to terminate; for they, too, 
draw aside for a time the thick veil which our folly and our fancy weave 
over this vain world; they force us to look upon it in its utter littleness, 
aud they drag us close to that which is unseen, from whence alone we 
draw tbe high and holy thoughts whose invariable fruits are acts of sell- 
devotion and bitter sacrifice, such as that which Soultanitza was about to 
accomplish now. 

lu the lonely vigil we dare not let the earthly terrors for a darkening 
morrow efface from our undying spirits the foreknowledge of eternity ; 
but when that morrow comes, when we can trace out again upon the 
earth, which in the darkness seemed most dim and vapour-like, the path 
of our own pilgrimage, so steep and rugged, all strewn with stones and 
thorns to wouud our weary feet—when the bright heavenly hopes that 
drove all clouds terrestrial from our life’s horizon make themselves wings, 
and return to their native sphere, then the sentiment of our individuality 
comes back on us with redoubled vigour—once more our sufferings are 
all our own; we have no partin the bustle and activity of the beings 
round ns—no sympathy with the light which is awakening thousands to 
joy and gladness! But, however much all this may have been the ac- 
taal state of mind of Soultanitza Ducas, when she rose from her sleepless 
pillow, to enter on her unnatural and perilous duty, there was certainly 
no trace of her inwardstruggles on her calm and beautiful face. 

It is very rare that such self-command, or still more that such self-de- 
votion, is to be found among the Greeks ; but it is a peculiarity of this 
people that they can never know lukewarmness either in good or evil ; 
there can be nocompromise in their resolutions; whatever they determine 
on doing is done without reserve or limitation—whatever they feel is felt 
to the very uttermost. Soultanitza had resolved that she would save her 
husband from dishonour, by going forth to the battle in his stead; but 
she was not less decided that none should know what the resolution cost 
her! Her step was firm, and her dark eye tearless, as, leading her blind 
husband by the hand, she walked though the town to the place of em- 
barkation, followed by her dependents and children. All the vessels 
which yet lingered of the vast Hydriote fleet were now ready to start 
together, and the city was as one laid waste by a pestilence !—not a man 
was to be seen—all had departed to join the troops; even the aged, whose 
withered hands seemed fit for little else but to be joined in prayer, chose 
rather to bestow the last of their wasted strength on their beloved Greece 
than to use it in order to eke out the brief portion of their remaining life. 
The doors of all the churches stood wide open, and before every altar the 
priests and the women were laid prostrate, wrestling in supplication for 
Greece and her defenders! Soultanitza averted her head as she passed 
them, for there should have been her place also. 

Her fearless reso!ution had become known over the whole town ; and 
the Greeks are ever quickly and powerfully moved by any noble deed 
which excites their admiration. As Soultanitza stepped on the deck of 
the vessel she was henceforward to command, and ie husband, tearing 
the bandage from his eyes, turned round his disfigured face to the peo. 
ple, that all mightsee why she occupied so singular a post, one universal 
shout of enthusiasm rose on the air, coupled with the name of the devo- 
ted wife! But high above it all, on the mother’s ears, rang the wail of 
her young children, as they were borne from her lastembrace. There 
the aged archbishop, whose ship was the first to weigh anchor, lifted up 
his arms to heaven, to invoke a blessing on the expedition ; and the fleet, 
taking advantage of the fresh morning breeze, sailed out of the port, and 
dispersed itself over the blue sea beyond, till from the watch -towers of 
Hydra, the white sails (lessening iuthe distance) looked but like snow- 
flakes sprinkled on the waves. 

The rendezvous which Admiral Miaulis had appointed for the assem- 
bling of the united fleet was the island of Spezzia; but Soultanitza, 
before proceeding thither, had received orders trom her husband to pass 
by the island of Naxos, in order to carry away and appropriate to her 
own use two brass guns, which had been thrown up on a deserted fort of 
the shore trom the wreck of a Turkish vessel. 

With the first dawn of light nextday, Soultanitza stood, and gazed upon 
that beantifulisle, her own native home, as it rose up from the beaming 
waters before her—the home she had left as a joyous bride! And deep- 
ly did she feel as she stood there with the armed soldiers all around, and 
the dagger hanging at her side, the strong power of the mysterious link 
that conuects our two-fold nature, and causes the purer spirit to be for 
ever clogged with our humanity. Go where we will, be our purpose 
what it may, we carry within us our earth-born individuality, and our 
thoughts (wheel within wheel) revolve around that centre, though they 
have wings to compass at will a universe itself! In the boundless desert, 
with the eternal sky overhead, where the uncounted worlds are plough- 
ing the limitless ether with their fiery tread, still does our heart rise and 
fall with the restlessness of our own finite hopes and fears ;—amid the 
mighty glaciers, breathing the keen air of the inaccessible mountains, we 
feel no chill except the fountain of our human tenderness have frozen 
within us, turned to ice by death or treachery :—on the deep sea, where 
its billows rise on wings of foam to howl defiance to the angry sky, soft 
as summer winds shall the thunders of the tempest fall upon our ears, if 
the dove-like peace have nestled in our own narrow breast; and on the 
precipice of eternity, where death itself stands ready to draw back the 
curtain that veils a Creator’s mysteries, yet do we turn within to listen to 
the echoes of the song we sang in childhood, aud of the voices which were 
the music of our lives! Never, till it is corroded by the corruption of 
the grave itself, can the strong tie be dissolved that binds our human heart 
to the earth, from whose dust it was formed ! 

Soultanitza knew that shortly she must stand amid the battle and the 
strife, with swift destruction rushing to her in the fire of the pealing can- 
non; yet not for this did her heart grow faint as the rich perfume from the 
orange gardens of Naxos stole over the wave towards her, but rather be- 
cause she remembered how, amid these bowers, had dawned and brigh- 
tened in her soul the earthly love for which she was about to perish; aud 
now she felt that he who then had grown to be too much her idol, would, 
if she fell, grieve far more over the graveof his patriotic hopes than over 
the lifeless form of the wife that had indeed been faithful to him, even 
unto death. 

_But the vessel drew rapidly nearer to the shore ; the exquisite outline 
of the violet-coloured mountains grew less tremulously faint ; the green- 
woods might be seen waving inthe morning breeze ; soft sounds, rising 
in mingled music from the murmuring streams, and ceaseless tones of the 
singing birds, rushed through the air, and Soultanitza was right in feeling 
that it was not alone that peculiar brightness which ever hangs round her 
childhood’s home which made this sunny isle of Naxos seem to her so very 
lovely. It is lovely, indeed ; and not only is it the most beautiful island 
of the Cyclades, but it is so totally different from all the others, that one 
would almost fancy ita fragment cast adrift from some fairer world—a 
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a sweet face, ever changing in expression; for ithas great majestic hills 
clothed in everlastin, oe So rearing their heads aloft to eatch each pas- 
sing sunbeam ; and deep cool valleys, peaceful and still as those we see 
in our slumbers, when, fainting in our earthly pilgrimage, we sink to 
sleep, and dream of worlds beyond the grave. And everywhere itis a 
very wilderness of flowers, for the burning sun seems to have no power 
over it, and sammer and winter alike its luxuriant vegetation retains its 
fresh bright green. Then there is the range of sparkling sunny shore, 
where Ariadne, the beloved of Theseus, lay reposiug in the treacherous 
slumber whose awakening was to be despair, as over this same billowy sea 
she saw her god-like lover speeding from her side ; and 80 close upon the 
beach that the spray often dashes on the windows of the houses, lies the 
fantastic little town, all white and glittering in the sunshine ; but this 
sweet isle is no portionof another world; it is but a part of this most 
restiess and crime-laden earth ; and, therefore, quiet and smiling as it ap- 
pears, for years it has been the sceue of contention and continual anarchy. 
Why isitever thas? 

Was there no spot, in all the unimaginable range of unknown creation, 
less fair, less beautiful, than this our earth, to which the spirit of strife 
might rather have flown to make itself a nest? Were there no regions of 
chaos over whose shapeless horror the creative word has not yet gone 
forth—no wreck of an extinguished world drifting aimless through infinity 
—no realm of darkness replete with silence only, till eternity shall bring 
forth some new universe to people it?—no better victim, in short, than 
this our mother earth, that floats so bright and beautiful upon the blue 
ether, begirt with those pure skies that, are the mirror wherein she sees 
reflected the glory of her Maker, thus to be laid waste by that most dead- 
ly power which steals into the breast of every man, and breathes forth in 
poison from his lips, till over all things it spreads au unseen blight, causing 
the creation, that to us appears so ie and bright, iu angels’ eyes to seem 
most dark and foul. No! here in her labouring breast by sin the seeds 
were sown ofeverlasting strife; and wherever her bowers are most green, 
her flowers most bright, the fatal germ seems to bear the deadliest 
traits ! 

If none of the isles of Greece are so fair as Naxos, none, certainly, are 
so distracted and miserable. The pretty little town, built on a rising 
ground, is divided into two parts connected enly by a huge strong gate. 
The upper portion is inhabited solely by Venetians, the descendants of 
those conquerors who once added the possession of most of these islands 
as 80 many jewels to the crown of their queenly city; and the lower 
partis peopled exclusively by Greeks. The animosity and feuds between 
the two render the united towns a scene of perpetual warfare. The 
Italians have retained, with the most extraordinary tenacity, through the 
lapse of so many ages, all the customs and manners of the country that 
was once their own; they have rigidly avoided all intermarriage, have 
strictly adhered to their own language, and still more tenaciously have 
clung, not only to the doctrines, but to the minutest form of the Roman 
Catholic Church. During the revolution, this latter peculiarity caused 
the enmity of the Greeks to take the form of actual persecution; for as 
Romanists, the Latins professed to live independert of the Hellenic 
authorities, and openly declared their good will to Turkey. 

Soultanitza remembered many sad Sotails of this civil war, as we may 
justly call it. The circumstances of her own life had, indeed, been 
greatly influenced by it; for ske had, when very young, inspired an at- 
tachment, as lasting as it was sincere. in the son of one of the most no- 
ble of the Venetian families. 

Isolani had vainly endeavoured to overcome the prejudices of all par- 
ties, in order to obtain her as his wife. Soultanitza’s father, a sturdy old 
Greek, declared he would sooner destroy her with his own hands, than 
see his child a renegade to Greece, and she never forgot how, from that 
hour of disappointment, the young Italian became a changed and miser- 
able man, with bitter words ever on his lips, and a restless death-seeking 
evident in all his actions, though to herself it was a matter of comparative 
indifference, as, in common with all other Greek maidens, she was duly 
impressed with the belief that the person whom her parents should 
present to her as her future husband would certainly be one peculiarly 
fitted to be loved, honoured, and obeyed—a principle which she found 
it easy to carry into effect when she was eventually given to Athanasi 
Ducas. 

Soultanitza entered the harbour of Naxos only to communicate to the 
inhabitants the probable approach of the naval combat, which might de- 
cide the fate of Greece; butshe there heard of an event which, although 
it had occurred some time before, had only now become known in the 
more distant islands. This was the murder of the Sciote hostages—a 
deed of horror committed, it was said, at the instigation of the sultan 
himself, which had drawn, as it were, a veil of blood across the eyes of 
every Greek, and turned each one rather into a resolute and desperate 
assassin, than a generous defender of hiscountry. Soultanitza had ample 

roof, in the exasperation of her own seamen at the news, of the effect 
it was likely to produce in the fleet; and feeling convinced that matters 
had now reached a crisis, and that a general and immediate engagement 
would be the result, she gave orders instantly to proceed to the spot 
where the guns lay embedded iu the sand in order to join without delay 
the allied forces at Spezzia. 

It was on a desert spot of the shore of Naxos that the wreck had taken 
place, and it was evening, long before the sailors had succeeded in trans- 
terring the weighty spoil to their own vessels. Soultanitza sat on the 
deck watching them while they laboured, and to all appearance she was 
calm and serene, though in a few hours she would, probably, seek in 
vain with her delicate feet to escape from a scene of carnage, aud her 
feeble hands to struggle with some butchering enemy. 

Yet dauntless and resolute as she appeared to her followers, heavily 
beat the heart whose life-blood soon might be drained to the last drop by 
Moslem knives! Her thoughts were dark with that nameless dread— 
that unconquerable shrinking of the human flesh from its mysterious de- 
cay—which haunts the seul through every stage of lite, and deepens as 
the closing scene comes on, She felt that she was drawing nigh to the 
presence of the Great Mystery that sits enthroned on the threshold of 
eternity, veiled in the impevetrable pall, beneath whose sombre folds 
each living mortal passes, and is seen no more; and there is not a thought 
more bitter than that which now oppressed her, in the dread that she 
should die unpitied and alone amid the tumult of the battle strife, 
without one gentle friend at hand whose breast might be a pillow to her 
dying head; for more than ever at the gates of death we yearn for the hu- 
man love that brightened our departed lite; though it is assuredly a 
strange ambition with which we are possessed, that thus constrains us, 
when we fall beneath the sure and universal doom, to claim the sympa- 
thy of those who, like ourselves, must share the curse. 

As thus the patient wife sat dreaming over her approaching fate, among 
the rude and noisy sailors, suddenly she heard the sound of an approach- 
ing vessel, though in the darkness she could distinguish nothing, till, 
gliding beneath the prow of her own frigate, a white-sailed mistico, ap- 
peared for an instant within the circle of their lights. and passing on with- 
in the shadow, came to an anchorage alongside. Before Soultanitza had 
time to ascertain whether the new-comers were friends or foes, one 
of them, whose dress she could distinguish as being that of a Greek, leap- 
ing from the deck of the mistico, swung himself by a rope up the side of 
the frigate, and in another instant stood motionless before her. With a 
single glance she recognised the companion and friend of her youth, the 
Venetian Naxiote. 

“Tsolani here !—can it be?” she exclaimed in astonishment, for the 
Italians of Naxos disdain to wear the Hellenic costume, and at tre town 
she had been told that of late they had actually risen in arms openly to 
favour the Turks. : 

‘“‘ Did you expect to see him elsewhere when Soultanitza Ducas was in 
danger?” hesaid. “I come to receive (till life is exhausted) every blow 
which is destined for you !”’ 

“ Phile mou, this must not be,” said Soultanitza. ‘You are no Greek, 
and wherefore should you waste your young existence for a cause 10 
which you have no interest ?” 

“You say truly that I am no Greek,” he answered; “ I have no coun- 
try—I belong to none; I have no hope—no home on earth! You do not 
know, perhaps, that since you left your native Naxos, your countrymen 
have risen up against our people, and well nigh driven them from the 
town. In the affray our house was burnt to the ground, my father 
slaughtered, and our little property destroyed! I alone of my family 
was left friendless and aimless in this world. There remained for me 
but to choose between the reluge of the Catholic monastery at Santorin, 
where they say men learn so strangely to furget the sorest evils, and that 
far surer asylum which a quiet grave can offer! Ishave chosen the rest ip 
which there are no dreams; and I never knew how bright a thing an 
earthly hope can be till now, when it whispers to me that | shall lie down 
in that last slumber at your feet, my soul’s sister !”’ ; 

Soultanitza would still have remonstrated against the young Italian 
thus sacrificing his life on behalf of the people whose feuds with his race 
had so embittered it; but he interrupted her by saying— 4 

“ Soultanitza, remember this! Had Athanasi besought you not to peril 
your life for his sake, he would have spoken in vain.” 

Then she felt that his resolution was not to be broken, and that there 
remained no alternative but to accept his offer of such weicome aid. She 
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eae away, rejoicing in the thought, that amongst the fierce and rest- 


which she was placed in command, there was, at least, 
oad on waste ee could rely for assistance and advice. 








AN INTELLECTUAL PRODIGY. 
TRUMAN HENRY SAFFORD. 
BY REV. A. STEVENS, A. M. 


The last very thorough examination of Henry, which has come to my 
knowledge, was made by the friend from whom I have already several 
times quoted, the Rev. Mr. Adams, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
In a commanication which Mr. Adams sent at the 

i ull at ost sarprising particulars of the interview are given. 
TeV cene ong Mr. Adatas. « firmly expecting to be able to confound 
him, as I previously prepared myself with various problems for his solu- 
tion. I did not suppose it ible for a boy, of ten years only, to be able 
to play, as with a top, with all the higher branches of mathematics. But 
in this I was disappointed. Here follow some of the questious i put to 
him, and his answers. I said, ‘* Can you tell me how many seconds old I 
was last March, the twelfth day, when I was twenty-seven years old? He 
replied, instantly, “ 85,255,200." Then said I,‘*The hour and minute 
hauds of a clock are exactly together at 12 o'clock : when are they next 
together ?”’ Said he, as quick as thought, “1h. 5 5-Llm.” And here I will 


remark, thut I hadonly to read the sum tohim once. He did not care to 


. see it, but only to hear it announced once, no matter how long. Let this 


fact be remembered in connection with some of the long and blind sums I 
shall hereafter name, and see if it does not show his amazing power of 
perception and comprehension. He would perform the same mentally, 
and, also, on aslate, working by the briefest and strictest rales, aud hur- 
rying on to the answer with a rapidly outstripping all capacity to keep 
up with him. The next sam [ gave him was this: “* A man and his wite 
usually drank out a cask of beer in 12 days: but when the man was from 
home it lasted the woman 30 days: how many days would the man alone 
be drinking it?” He whirled about, rolled up his eyes, and replied, at 
once, “ 20 days.” “ What number,” said I, “ 18 that which being divided 
by the product of its digits the quotient is 3; and if 8 be added the digits 
will be inverted ?” He flew out of his chair, whirled round, rolled up his 
wild, flashing eyes, and said, in about a minute, 24.” Then said 1,“ Two 
persons, A and B, departed from different places, at the same time, and 
travelled towards each other. On meeting, itappeared that A had travelled 
18 miles more than B; and that A could have gone B’s jonrney in 154 
days, but B would have been 28 in pertorming A’s journey. How far 
did each travel?” He flew round the room, round the chairs, writhing 
his little body as if inagony, aud in about a minute sprung up to me, and 
said, “ A travelled 72 miles, and B 54 miles, didn’t they? Yes.” Then said 
[,** What two numbers are those whose sum, maltiplied by the greater, is 
equal to77; and whose ditference, multiplied by the less, is equal to 12?” 
He again shot out of his chair like an arrow, flew about the room, his eyes 
wildly rolling in their sockets, and, in about a minute, said, “ 4 and 7.” 
“Well,” said I, “ the sum of two numbers is 8, and the sum of their 
cubes 153. What are the numbers 2” Said, he, instantly, “ 3 and 5.” 

# Now in regard to these suns, they are the hardest in Davies’s Algebra. 
I have had classes of one huadred scholars who have not been able to 
perform several of them. But young Safford, at one reading, comprehen- 
ded them ata flash, and returned, almost instantly, correct answers. He 
also gave me correct algebraic formulas for doing them. 

Thea I took him into plane trigonometry. SaidJ, « In order to find the 
distance between two trees, A and C, which could not be directly mea- 
sured because of a poo! which occupied the intermediate space, the dis- 
tance ofa third point, C, trom each was measured, namely, C A=588 feet 
and C B=672 feet, and, also, the contained angle AC B=55° 40’; re- 
quired the distance A B?" He seized his slate, covered it with a group 
of figures, performed some of it mentally, and brought out the answer in- 
about two minutes, saying, “ 592,967 feet.” I then gave him this, in the 
mensuration of surfaces, ‘* What is the area of a trapezoid whose parallel 
sides are 750 and 1,225, and the altitude 1,540." He walked rapidly 
across the floor, whirled about to and fro, and replied, “ 152,075.” Then 
said I. “ If the diameter of the earth be 7,921, what is the circumference ?”" 
He said instantly, ‘ 24,884.6136."" To do this, he multiplied 7,921 by 
3.1416. Thishe did mentally quicker than I could write the answer. 
Then I gave him this: “ How many acres in a circular piece of ground, 
whose circumference is 31.416 miles?” He sprang on to his feet, flew 
round the room, and in a minute said, “ 50,265.6.” Then said I,“ Re- 
quired the number of acres of blue sky in an eclipse whose semi-axes 
are 35 and 25 miles?” He began to walk the floor again, twisting his 
little body, and whirling his eyes spasmodically, and in about a minute 
said, ‘‘ 1,759,296 acres.” How did youdoit? said [. Said he, “ Malti- 

ly the semi-axes together, aud that product by 3.1416, aud that product 
&. 640.”". “And did you perform the entire operation in your mind so 
soon?” “ Yes sir.’ Then I took himinto the mensuration of solids. 
Said I, ‘‘ What is the entire surface of a regular pyramid whose slant 
height is 17 feet, and the base a pentagon, of which each side is 33.5 
feet.” In about two minutes, after amplifying round the room, as his 
custom is, he replied, “ 3,354.5558.”  “ How did you doit?” said I. He 
answered, “ Maltiply 33.5 by 5, and that product by 8.5, and add this 
product to the product obtained by squaring 33.5, and multiplying the 
square by the tabular area taken from the table corresponding to a pen- 
tagon.” On looking at this process, it is strictly scientific. Add to this 
the fact that I was examining him on different branches of mathematics, 
requiring the application of different rules, and that he went from one 
sum to another with rapidity, performing the work in his mind, when 
asked to, and the wonder is stili greater. ThenI desired him totind the 
surface of asphere. Required the area of the surface of the earth, its 
diameter being 7,921 miles. He replied, as quick as thought, ‘197,111,024 
square miles?” Todoit, he had to square 7,921, aud multiply the pro- 
duct by 3.1416. ThenI wished him to give me the solidity of a sphere ; 
therefore, said I, ‘‘ What is the solidity of the earth, the mean diameter 
being 7,918.7 miles? He writhed, flew rapidly about the room, flashed 
his eyes, and, in about a minute, said, 959,992,792,083.” ‘To do this, he 
multiplied the cube of 7,918.7 by 5,236. Ibelieve he useda few figures 
in doing this sam ; but it was not necessary, as he performed a much larger 
one in his mind, as [shallsoonshow. The nextsum I gave him was this: 
“How many rails will it require to fence a circular field, so that there shall 
be as many acres in the field as there are rails around it—the fence being 
five rails high, and the rails ten feet long, or laying ten feet on the circum- 
ference?” ‘0,’ said he, * | guess that 1 can’t doit. O, yes I can,” said 
he, leaping on the floor, and hurrying about the room; and,in about two 
minutes after he puthis mind upon it, he said, * [t will take 136,848,096 
rails.’ The mode of doing this was ingenious, and shows his power of 
comprehending not enly the nature of a sum, but, also, the mode of per- 
forming it. On asking him to explain how he wrought it, replied, “ If five 
rails feace ten feet of the circumterence, one rail will fence two feet; then 
I shall have fenced a piece of ground two feet at the circumference 
and (at the centre. But by dividing this in the centre, and reversing 
the ends, it will be one foot wide. Now how far must this strip 
of land extend to make an acre? Maltiply 160 by 2724, and it 
will give the square feet in an acre, which is 43,560. This is the ra- 
dius of the circle. Twice this is the diameter, and the diameter mul- 
tiplied by 3.1416 gives the feet in the circumference, and that product, 
divided by 2, gives the number of rails, and the number of acres. Or, 
which is the same thing, as2 is both a multiplier and a divisor, neglect 
both steps, and the radius, multiplied by 3.1416, gives the answer.” 

Now letit be remembered that this boy is only ten years old—that he 
did this sum for the firs¢ time in about to minutes, almost wholly in his 
head—and who canaccovut for it? Then I asked him about his rule re- 
specting the intersection of circles, and the cutting away of the area, as 
reported by Professor Denison. He said it was wrong, and explained to 
me satisfactorily how the error occurred. The tact is, the boy is some- 
times appnrenty lost in thought, or absent-minded, and unless he is often 
told to keep his mind on his work, he may, the first you know, be read- 
ing or studying out something that seems suddenly to come to his mind. 
It is possible that this had something ‘to do with the error alladed to. 
This mistake has been fully explained by his father in the New York Ob- 
server. To test him on this point, [ inquired, “Suppose two equal cir- 
cles cut each other six-twelfths of their diameter, how much of the area 
willbe cut away?” Said he, instantly, “391 one thousandth.” “ How 
fo Fae know ?” said 1. He seized his pencil and slate, drew a diagram, 
an demonstrated this property ; that the area intercepted between the 
Circles is equal to twice the area of a segment of a circle, the area of 
Which circle is equal to one ; and the height of the segment is equal to 
the diameter of the circle multiplied by the number of digits intercepted 
between the circumference of the two circles, and divided by 24 or 
~ a 12.” I then asked him to give the cube root of 3,723,875. He replied 
quicker thau I could write it, and that mentally, “155, is it not?” “ Yes.” 
Then said I, ** What is the cube root of 5,177,717!” Said he, “ 173.” 

Of 7,880,599 il He instautly said, 199.’ These roots he gave, cal- 
culated Wholly ia bis mind, as quick as you could count one. I then 
asked his parents if I might give him a hard sum to perform mentally. 





She Albion. 
They said they did not wish to tax his mind too much, nor often to its full 
capacity, bat were quite willing to let metry him once. Then said I, 
“ Multiply, in your head, 365,365,365,365.365,365 by 365,365,365,365,365,- 
365!’ He then flew round the room like a top, pulled his pantaloons 
over the top of his boots, bit his band, rolled his eyes in their sockets, and 
then seeming to be in agony, until, in not more than one minute, said he, 
“133,491,850,208,566,925,016,658,299,941,583,225!" The boy’s father, 
Rev. C. N. Smith, and myself had each a pencil and slate to take down 
the answer, and he gave it to us in periods of three figures each, as fast 
as it was possible for us to write them. And what was still more wou- 
derful, he began to maltiply at the left hand, and to bring out the an- 
swer from left to right, giving first, “ 133,491,” &c. Here, confounded 
I gave up the examination. The boy looked pale, and said he was tired. 
He said it was the largest sum he ever did. 

This last performance was perhaps vever paralleled. [tis not so in 
teresting an illustration of the logical powers of the child, as others above 
given; But as a stupendous effort of computation it is absolutely incon- 
ceivable, and throws into comparative pettiness the largest calculations 
of Colburn, or any other similar genius, with which we have become 
acquainted. Weare impressed, indeed, with a sentiment of awe when 
we think what must be the power and fleetness of thought in the purely | 
spiritual state, when such a child, by the mere accident of a peculiar 
organization, astounds us by such immeasurable compass and velocity of 
mind. 

The various accounts of this singular example of genius, which found 
their way into the papers, and especially the one just given, (published 
in Zion’s Herald, January, 1846,) could not fail to excite public attention. 
The examination by Mr. Adams has been severely condemned as endan- 
gering the child’s health. It ought to be remembered, however, that it 
was desirable that an investigation, which shoald prove decisive to the 
public opinion, should, once for all, be made, and that the parents, who 
were the best judges of his health, judged it not imprudent to consent 
to the test. The publication of the result added much to the interest 
previously felt for the little mathematician. ‘What,’ wrote the Hon. 
Horace Mann, “ what are the desires which a wise man ought to feel 
after reading such an account? After gratitude to God for the creation 
of such intellectual powers, ought he not to wish that these powers may 
be preserved as a source of blessing to mankind? Here is a boy, only 
ten years old, who rivals, aud, in one respect surpasses, the profoundest 
mathematicians; for hs solved problems in a twinkling which they must 
work out by tedious and pains-\aking processes. Here is a boy at the 
age of ten—an age when not one boy in the country can do any thing 
more than the simplest sums in the simplest rules—multiplying, in his 
head, eighteen figures by eighteen figures, and bringing out a product of 
thirty-six figures correctly, in one minute of time: and not merely ex- 
tracting roots and making logarithms, but measuring the superficial and 
the solid contents of the earth itself, as a man measures a yard of cloth 
or a bushel of apples, and casting eciipses of the sun and moon. Should 
the boy go on for sixty, forty, twenty, or even for ten years, surpassing 
others of his age as much as he now surpasses them, whet wonders of 
omnipotent wisdom might he not reveal ; what unimaginable blessings 
might not his discoveries confer upon the race !” 

The letter in the Herald brought the case under the attention of Profes- 
sor Pierce, of Harvard University, a gentleman as capable of appreciating 
itas any one else in the United States. He wrote to the father of the 
child, proposing a problem as u test of the truth of the narrative. It 
was as follows; Lf a be one of the sides of an equilateral, spherical tri- 
angle, and A one of its angles, prove that sec. A = sec. a plus I. 

The solution was sent to Cambridge, and read by Professor Pierce 
before the session of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, in March 
1846. The Academy appointed a commission to examine the boy, and in 
the following May he was brought to Boston for the purpose. Professor 
Pierce addressed a letter, after this visit, to the Boston Courier, in which he 
says ; ‘I have seen the wonderful Vermont buy, and am not disappointed 
inhim. His early exhibition of the thirst for knowledge, and his capacity 
to acquire it, have not been exaggerated, and are accompanied with pow- 
ers of abstraction and concentration rarely possessed at any age, except 
by minds of the highest order. His attainments are chiefly mathematical 
and astronomical, and would be highly ereditable to a young man of 
eighteen; he can solve quadratic equations, and compute eclipses, and is 
familiar with all the elementary portions of geometry,algebra and trigono- 
metry. At his present rate of acquisition, he will himself, at the age of 
eighteen, be the greatest mathematician alive,” 

It was universally felt that such a precious gift should be sucredly guard- 
ed; in the language of Mr. Mann, “ rich men ought to offer their gold, as 
thoagh it were dross, to supply everything that might be negessary for 
him.” Various schemes were addressed to his parents respecting his 
education and maintenance. A banking institution offered him $1,000 per 
annum it he would become the calculator of its interests. A philanthropic 
gentleman of your city, Mr Longworth, liberally furnished him with books 
and instruments, and I believe proposed to receive him into his family, 
and provide for his education. His parents wisely jadged, however, that 
his uncertain health would be safer under the household roof and the guard- 
ianship of his mother, whose unremitted care had, thus, far, sustained his 
precarious life. 

Tue examination at Boston resulted, at last, in an arrangement which 
comprehends every possible convenience for the health and education of 
Henry. A liberal offer was made by President Everett and Professor 
Pierce in behalf of certain generous citizens of Boston, to provide for the 
residence of the entire family at Cambridge, and the thorough instruction 
of the son. Mr. Safford accordingly removed thither in September, 1846, 
and for two years his iateresting child has been under the safe care of 
Messrs. Everett and Pierce, enjoying, meanwhile, the nurture and atfec- 
tion ofhisown home. He resides about two miles from the college, ina 
retired locality, amidst the beautiful scenery of Mount Auburn and Fresh 
Pond. The contract between the college and the gentlemen mentioned 
is quite specific, prohibiting any undue <xamination of the boy by curious 
visitors, placing his intellectual education eutirely under the control of 
the University, aud leaving, as it should, his moral training to his parents. 
The course of studies which he has, thus far, pursued at Cambridge, has 
been adapted, with admirable prudence, alike to his peculiar genius and 
his frail health. We may feel assured, that if any means can preserve 
aud ripen to its promised fruition this extraordinary intellect, it will not 
be wanting at Cambridge. 

All hopes of the child depend upon his health. Horace Mann justly 
remarked, that “‘ he needs a pkysiologist for his body more than a tutor 
for his mind.’’ There is some truth, doubtless, in the common opinion, 
that precocious genius prematurely declines; it is usually, but not inva- 
tiably, and far from being necessarily true. Few minds have attained 
greatness without early promise. Newton, Ferguson, Melancthon, Me- 
tastasio, and most of the poets, indicated early their destiny. Bossuet 
preached his first sermon in his fifteenth year. Fenelon dazzled a Pa- 
risian audience at the same age. Robert Hall’s eplendid genius was 
manifested in his childhood. The mathematical genius of Pascal was re- 
vealed in his ninth year; in his eleventh he composed a treatise on the 
nature of sounds; in his sixteenth he published his famous treatise on 
“conic sections,’’ which Descartes declared to be impossible for a youth 
of his age. The danger of early genius consists in the liability of its being 
too active for the cerebral strength or the physical constitution generally. 
If the one condition of health can be secured, there need be no fear of 
intellectuai declension. There is no symptom of decline in the interest- 
ing case we have been cousidering. Little Henry, during the two years 
of his seclusion at Cambridge, has not appeared before the public eye, 
except in an occasional repetition of the previous notices of the press; it 
must not thence be inferred that any unfavourable change has occurred in 
his meutal development; it is the result of the wise guardianship of his 
instructors. Gentlemen of the University assure me that their utmost 
hopes are thus far sustained by his progress. Their effort is to restrain 
him; while his genius remains thus unimpaired, the hope constantly 
strengthens that he will reach manhood with his splendid faculties, and 
achieve for science what such faculties, matured, cannot fail to achieve. 

His health improves, though very slowly. During the two years of 
my acquaintance with him, I have observed a gradual invigoration of his 
slight frame. Your fellow-citizen, the elder Dr. Muzzy, visited him a few 
weeks since, and consoled the family by his opiaion that there were 
good grounds to hope for his continued improvement. Still, like Pascal, 
he will probably carry through life the inconveniences of feeble health. 











His limbs are remarkably slight, his face pallid, and his nervous sensibilty 
exceedingly acute. He cannot sit still, but is restless, with incessant 
motion, glunciug eagerly, but smilingly, from object to object, and weav- 
ing his fingers, or twisting his little arms, among the slats of his chaiv- 
It must not be supposed that the “ agony” so painfully obvious during 
Mr. Adams’s examinations is usual to him. The habit of his mind is 
placid cheerfulness itself. The Rev. Mr. Upham, who examined him at 
another time, says; ‘ He walks about the room, looks up to you as he 
passes with a sinile of recognition, gazes out of the door or window, and 
in a few moments, without an apparent effort, declares the answer. His 
mind is evidently as unfatigued as that of other boys in their usual sports. 
* " * Whoever enters upon a scrutiny of the achievements of this 
child in solving the most complicated problems of mathematics, cannot 
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but experience a solemnizing impression that, in his case, the mind it 
clothed with an energy which elevates it above the range of humanity, 
into a near approach to a godlike intelligence.” 

His moral dispositions are in happy unison with his elevated faculties. 
He betrays no consciousness of his peculiar superiority, but is modest, 
geutle, and affectionate—a really loveable child, much more so than is 
usual with boys of hisage. Though his little pallid face cannot be cailed 
handsome iu its general contour or expression, yet, when illuminated by 
an expression of feeling or a new thought, it becomes radiant’ with a 
transcendent beauty, which, once seen, cannot soon be forgotten. 

Sach peculiar faculties must, of course, be congenital. His predilec- 
tion for numbers he probably derives from his father, a hardy farmer, 
but possessing superior intelligence. Extraordinary mathematical pow- 
ers seem to have been hereditary in his family. Mr. Safford’s own father 
was noted among his fellow townsmen as * carrying the grand list” of 
tthe town—the whole town assessments—in his head. Combined with 
this original capacity for numbers, young Safford has a peculiarly fine 
organization, which is, probably, the chief occasion of his precocious and 
amazing development. This he derives from his mother; his slight frame 
and nervous excitability strongly resemble him to her. Her own ex peri- 
ence has enabled her to treat rightly the critical case of her child; and 
the continuance of his life to the present time, and the brilliant hope of 
its future, he owes to her tender and unwearied care. A letter which 
I received from his father contains the following reference to her ; « His 
mother is, without doubt, as good a female scholar as the state of Vermont 
has ever produced; she is the one who, of all others, should have the 
management of him for years to come, ifhis life is spared. The whole 
secret of the child's case isa very happy combination of facultiesall large- 
ly developed, an almost purely nervous or mental temperament, and of 
course, a very delicate physical organization throughout. His mother 
has the same delicate nervous temperament, the same thirst for knowledge, 
without as large reflective faculties as the child to push into the higher 
branches of mathematics. Her methods of instructing have been extreme- 
ly judicious, as she was also a teacher of others before she had a family 
ot her own.”’—Ladies’ Repository. 





ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


The Festival of our patron S:int, and the sixty-third anuiversary of the 
establishment of the above-named excellent Lustitution were celebrated 
on Monday last, the 23d inst., in the usual manner, but with an unusual 
manifestation of charity and good-will, and sonad loyalty and zealous pat- 
rictism. At noon the annual meeting was held at the City Hotel, and the 
routine business disposed of. Athalf-past two the Members sgain as- 
sembled, and at three o’clock, headed by the Rev. Francis Vinton, D. D., 
one of the Chaplains of the Society, they walked in order to Trinity 
Church. The Evening Service of the Church was most impressively 
performed by the Rev. Dr. Berrien before a numerous congregation. A 
most eloquent address was delivered on the occasion by the Rev. Dr. 
Vinton, which we have obtained permission to lay before our readers in 
full. 


‘* God, that made tie world and all things therein, hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the 
times before appointed and the bounds of their habitation, that they should 
seek the Lord if haply they might feel after him and find him, though he be 
not far from every one of us: forin Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” 

So spake the Apostle Paul at Athens. 

His audience was composed of the people most distinguished among antiqui- 
ty for the brilliancy of their fancy, the acuteness of their perceptions, and the eub- 
p Bro of their religious sentiments. Their monuments in Poetry and Architec- 
ture demonstrate their excellence in what is beautiful. Their Logic and Philoso- 

hies are witnesses of their intellectual power in metaphysical and analytic studies. 

Their multitude and variety of Altars betrayed their religious sensibilities in the 

aspect not only ape ma but of a worship of “ The Unknown God.” 

A people thus unrivalled in the activity of the seatimental, the intellectual, and 
the spiritual faculties of the human soul ; whose productions in Art, and Litera- 
ture, and Religion surpassed all the achievements of the whole pagan world be- 
sides, were nevertheless children in the knowledge of the truths and beauties in 
which they sought to excel. Their wsthetics were sensual; their writings, spec- 
ulations ; their reasonings, sophisms ; their worship, a miserable mockery of their 
humanity and an offence to God. In the very horn-book of Natural Theology, (as 
the Deist falsely styles hisfaith) they were profoundly ignorant, In all their wis - 
dom they knew not God: they knew not man: they knew not themselves. They 
had no national life, worth the name. They had no conception of their true rela- 
tions to their fellow-men. Their Education, aiming at the development of all their 
faculties, attained its object in producing a Community of Sophists, of Sensual- 
ists, and of Idolaters, ripe for the schisms of Domestic discord, a prey for the 
Conqueror’s sword, and a victim for heaven's vengeance. 

Tosuch a people St. Paul was uttering an uaknown but most wholesome truth, 
when he taught them, in a few words, the Unity of God, the fellowship of mankind, 
the distinction of nations, the divine allotment of the bounds of their habitation, 
and the source of their individual, social, and natural life in God, “ in whomthey 
lived, and moved, and had their being.” 

These truths, announced to the wondering Greeks on Areopagus, are not grown 
old with time. They are now as freeh as when the first man begat posterity, They 
are as true as their immutable Author. And although I may not insult a Chris- 
tian Assembly by pronouncing them to be, to them, new doctrines, of which they 
are ignorant, yet I should be faithless to my convictions, did I not declare them to 
be truths of which we aretoo unmindful. It cannot be amiss, then, if I address 

ou on the wholesome theme which I have introduced from the discourse of St. 

Paul to the Athenians. 

I cannot claim for those words the suggestion of the topics of this address ; be- 
cause those words themselves were suggested to my Ynind by the prospective cir- 
cumstanoes, in which, by your favour, I find myself at this moment. 

Meinbers of the St. ater. pe Society! ye are now, at this instant, verifying and 
illustrating the facts of which the Apostle testified. 

Although ye are in a foreign land, ye are met together, in an organic body, as 
Englishmen. The National instincts assert honselven and bear witness to the 
fact of your national distinction. The Creator of all things, who gave you hu- 
man hearts and ordained your birth under the Crown of Britain, implanted in 
your breasts the love for your native land bound you in bonds of fellowship with 

our countrymen. The warm and noble blood uf Englishmen cannot dry up in 
its channels, but your beating hearts impel the tide with quicker flow at England’s 
glory. or send the crimson current burning to your brows at England’s shame, as 
nature’s token of your nationality and your sympathy together. 

The separate existence of nations, therefore, is attested by your society and 
verified in your hearts, not as a separation caused by self-will, but as ordained of 
God ; who, to preserve the ordinance, hath interwoven in our nature the ties 
and ligaments ef national fellowship. We cannot disown them if we would. We 
would not destroy them if we could. And, therefore, ye are joined together in 
this foreign country, in an association whose name and objects both combine to 
knit into closer texture the spiritual fabric of your national affections. 

But while we are met together as Englishmen, we behold the spectacle of other 
nations and tongues and kindred, assembled with you. Some are here by invita- 
tion, to which they respond with alacrity and gladness. Others come spontaneous- 
ly. But whether by your behest or theirs, the fact serves to demonstrate that other 
truth which the apostle spoke touching the brotherhood of man with man. 

The same God who constituted nations in their distinctness, also “‘ made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.’ And the pre- 
sence of their representatives, their united voices in our worship, the common 
prayer and praise in which we have joined with one another, is a reciprocal ce- 
cognition of our human brotherhood. 

Now the harmonizing of these two facts, viz, the national separation and the 
universal unity of men, is the great problem of human terrestrial life. This ques- 
tion enters into politics. into morals, into religion, that is, into all the great themes 
of the social state. The history of civilization is the annals of the experiments 
of mankind in working out the problem of forming and maintaining their national 
independence, consistently with the bonds of Fraternity, Equality and Friend. 
ship, with their fellow men of other nations. 

The severality and unity of nations is a twotold truth. Like every truth, it is 
binary. But how to realize it without encroachment on the one side or the other? 
how to give due weight to the claims of both ? how to mainiain the equilibrium ? 
how prevent preponderance of either the national interests or the interests of hu- 
manity ? how, in short, to assert and defend the individuality of the several na- 
tions, and, at the same time, to do as they would be done by, according to the dic- 
tates of justice to the personal rights and reciprocal duties of one another? These 
enquiries have engaged the thoughts of philosophers, statesmen, moralists and di- 
vines, whose theories constitute the materia! of their works on political economy, 
are embodied in their laws of nations, are enacted in their parliaments, are executed 
in their foreign intercourse. 

1t is a most interesting study to trace the experiments of the nations of modern 
Europe and to mark the results of them, in the endeavour to solve this master 
problem. On the other hand we notice the intense consciousness of national life, 
so absorbing as to overshadow the relationship towards other nations, and to dull 
the perception of their rights. Such an exclusive apprehension of the national 
claims produces a morbid sensitiveness to foreign coutact ; a readiness to fancy 
insult and quickness to avenge it. National pride becomes a prevailing panic and 
nurtures ambition and instigates to wars of conquest. Aggression excites resistance, 
which, if successful, leads toinvasion in return. And thus the social relations of 
Europe became disturbed, disordered, and then thrown into an awful confu- 


| sion, wherein humanity lay wounded and bleeding in the carnage of battle-fields ; 


in the desolate homes of the fatherless and the widow ; in the prisons and on the 
scaffold ; where the blood and agony of those whom God had created brethren, at- 
tested the violence done to nature by the usurpation of the national over the human 
instincts. 

But when the end was come and humanity arose in recovered strength, assert- 



















that God had appointed to nations the bounds of their habitations and had “mide 
. ‘one blood all nations of men for to dwellon all the face of the earth,” then the 
universal heart beat high and quick in recognition of its own voice—once smothered 
but now ee. with united acclamation the nations demanded a restora- 
tion of their several boundaries and ancient constitutions. 

Thus, the very excesses and licentiousness of the pampered pride of the nation, 

producing war and wretchedness wrought, throughout Europe,a more general 
acknowledgement of the human relationship and human rights. Accordingly since 
that period there has grown up an earnest party of Philanthropists, (self-styled,) 
whose principles, are as one-sided in this direction as the principles of the mere 

ationalist are in the opposite. ; 

. ‘And herein, it is obvious that this party, like the other, are possessed of only a 
haif-truth or only one-side of the binary truth, touching the conditions on which 
God has constituted Society. And inasinuch as all experience teaches us that a 
half-truth is the worst of practical errors, instigating to fanaticism, so it requires 
no prophet to predict that the advocates of the rights of man, on the ground_that the 
human family is of “ One blood” while they are unmindful of the other truth that 
God hath also ordained the distinctness and severality of Nations,with their par- 
ticular National laws and obligations, will practically become Anarchists and foes 
of order and disloyal to Governments. ' 

In the great drama, now enacting on the Stage of Continental Europe, the scene 
before us is the fearful spectacle of Revolution, under the banner of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity. And if these watchwords shall be verified, as their ad- 
herents would desire, we shall behold, in the next act, the melting down of the 
barriers of National distinctions ; the fresh erasement of National beundaries ; 
the fi of all royal prerogatives ; the transformation of Kingdoms into one huge 
and awful democracy : and the ultimate personal individuality of every man, each 
claiming the rightto do according to his own will; and infine, the violation of 
those priasiples of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity which are now pleaded to 








was supported by R. Irvin, Esq., President of the St. Andrew's, D. C. 
Colden, Esq., President of the St. David's, the Hon. J. A. King, President 
of the St. Nicholas, and T. Fessenden, Esq., Vice President of the New 
England Societies. With these gentlemen, we observed at the cross 
table the Swedish Consul, and Mr. Bunch the British Vice Consul at this 
port, E. F. Sanderson, Esq., and Dr. J. 8. Bartlett, Ex-Presidents of St. 
George’s, Lieut. Walker of the United States Navy, the Rev. F. Vinton, 
D.D., Capt Lott, of the R. M. Steamship Europa, and several other in- 
vited guests whom distance prevented us from recognising. At the three 
side tables, the Hon. J. L. Starr, and Mr. W. Young, first and second 
Vice Presidents, and Mr. E. Walker, the Secretary, respectively presid- 
ed. Dodworth’s band played some weil selected airs during the dinner, 
and it seemed to us that they performed with more than their customary 
care and spirit. Possibly the presence of Mr. Distin and his sous, of whom 
more anon, stimulated their exertions. 

When the cloth was drawn , Non nobis Domine was chanted by a com- 
pany of professional singers ably led by Mr. George Loder. Amongst 
them were two or three of the young Distins. 

Dr. Beaves, the Chairman, then rose to propose the first regular toast : 
and having been received with a very cordial greeting by the company 








sanction Revolution. f 

The a brotherhood of mankind is thus perilled by the mere Philan- 
thopist ; Humanity is stabbed by her own vindicators; Law and Government, 
having been unrighteously deposed, resume their throne, only to tempt Rulers to 
a tighter tyranny and to expose the people toa severerthraldom. With this inces- 
sant ventilation, Society is doomed to be lost, by the theories of earnest but misgui- 
ded teachers, now into the selfishness of exclusive Nationality ; now onthe broad 
expanse of universal philanthropy,—while human happiness, left to the mercilcess 
conflict of the winds and waves, shall drift on the boisterous ocean, in peril of 
wreck and perdition. b 

The experiments of Abolitionism in this country aud the theories of Socialism, 
here and in Europe are illustrations of the attempt to realize one portion of the Law 
of God at the expense of the other. The theories of Protection and Free Trade 
are instances in Commerce ef the effort of Political Economists who, on the one 
haad, keenly discern the National severalty and on the other hand, the union ofna- 
tions. The problem how to reconcile the two conditions, so as to subserve the 
peace and wealth of mankind, enters into all investigations touching the well-being 
of Society, alike, whether in Morals, or Politics, or ivil Economy. 

The questions arising out of the discussion affect every man’s interests and every 
man’s happiness. and therefore, will continue to engage the anxieties of all men 
throughout the civilized world, until the true amalgam of God s will shall be found 
out and faithfully applied, whereby the discordant elements shall be reconciled and 
both moieties of the binary relationships of men, as members of the separate na- 
tions and members of the Universal family, shall become duly recognised, honour- 
ed, and put in practice. 

Now mankind are not left in ignorance of God’s will, nor are they doomed tc 
search in vain for the true leaven that shall reduce to wholesome consistency the 
materials of social life. 

To England, the great blessing of this harmonizing principle has been long vouch- 
sated, sothat asa Nation, she is seen erect and strong, feeling intensely her own Na- 
tional life, amidst the disorder of tottering thrones and desolated kingdoms; while 
at the same time she is foremost in upholding’ philanthropy. 

In celebrating your Anniversary in the Church of God, are not your prayers and 
praises, your vocal confessions and your pronounced creed, witnesses of the fact, 
that you, in your society, maintain the living truth of God’s presence and authority 
which is the truth that, the English nation recognising, has made her constitution 
strong and her people happy ? 

And what is this piety, but the expression of the third fact announced by St. Paul 
at Athens, when he said that in God we live and move and have our being, and 
that in making men of one blood, and in determining the bounds of their separa- 
tion as nations, the divine will and purpose was that they should seek the Lord 
and offer him their united adoration as the Common Sovereign, Creator, and 
Preserver ? 

Here, then, we perceive the deep truth which harmonizes the twofold relation- 
ship of men as partakers of one humanity, while separated by distinct nationality. 
It is the acknowledgment of one God, by one Faith, through one Baptism, in 
one Body and one Spirit, anto one hope in Christ Jesus, as children of one Father, 
who is above all and through all and in them all? Itis the embodying and en- 
forcing of this Religion in England’s Church, which has given character to the 
English nation. She derived from the Holy Apostles the divine Institution where- 
in the pure principles of Christ's religion were embodied and set forth, and which 
at the Reformation were restored. The one faith she maintained; the authentic 
ministry, to which Christ’s perpetual presence was pledged, were her accredited 
teachers. And while she thus professed her steadfastness in the One Holy Ca- 
tholic and A ic Church, wherein the brotherhood of man, in the true power 
of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, is witnessed and enjoyed, she was growin 
into nationality, winning converts from Celts and Saxons, te and Nermans, and 
bringing together both conquerors and the conquered, into the joint harmony and 
ardent fellowship of the relationship of humanity and of loyalty, and producing out 
of the various tribes, that glorious and matchless homogeneity, which we behold 
and honour and cherish to our very hearts, when we name the name of England! 
OQ! England, Thy Church hath made thee what Thou art and would tead Thee on- 
ward and upward unto what Thou mayestbecome! Thow art not the upholder of 
thy Church, but Thy Churchof Thee! Let not the State persist in any tempting 
usurpation, any fancied patronage ; any tyrannizing laws; for ifthe union wide 
not man, but Grd has constituted, be dissolved the State shall totter and the nation- 
ality and philanthropy of Englishmen shall be dissolved, annihilated and forgotten. 

It is, then, to Christianity, as maintained in the one and Universal Church, that 
nations owe their national life. The polytheism ofthe Athenians and all other sec- 
tarian forms of religion, are not only incapable of uniting men into nations and im- 
buing them with the love of brethren, but they are also inadequate to preserve the 
national bonds. Neither do they inculcate the brotherhood of man with man. They 
are destructive to both fellowships. Altar against altar ; worship beside worship ; 
varying priesthoods; and contending sects disintegrated the pagan world and 
threaten Christendom. But where the gentle processes of the Church are free 
to exert their genial effects we behold, (what in miniature is now before eur eyes,) 
a people joined in the bonds of natural unity, emulous to exhibit their fraternity 
and love, by the outflowings of humanity and charity. 

Let me then, in conclusion, encourage all thisassembly to bestow freely of their 
alms to-day, for Christ's sake, to enable this Society to be liberal in their benefac- 
tions to their distressed countrymen. The Emigration to these blessed shores 
rushes inan impetuous tide, bearing hither the outcast, the sick, the broken-heart- 
ed, the old man, the matron, the maiden, and the infant. All theseclaim our sym- 
pathy and our help. Let your hearts feel and your hands will give and your mouth 
will speak consolation, 

I know a man who is now occupying a distinguished place in the chureh who 
landed on these shores inpenury. He had been an officer of the army in India, 
but resigned his commission for commerce. Mercantile misfortunes made him 
bankrupt—cold treatment well nigh made him broken-hearted. In vainhe sought 
employment. He at length procured it on one of our northern canals, in rotting 
hemp. He enlisted in the army as a private soldier. When finally, by appealing 
to the St. George’s Society, his release from military servitude was procured, he 
was engaged by a Lawyer: entrusted with a school: educated for the ministry, 
and isnow the eloquent, popular, laborious minister in the church, whose name 
is honoured and whose work is blessed. I am permitted by him to allude to his 
case, in order to present you with an example of the benefits of this association of 
the St. George’s Society 

Brethren—Let me remind you of your special obligation. I plead the argument 
of the Great Lawgiverof Israel, “ Love ye the stranger: for ye were strangers in 
the Land of Egypt!” I plead the argument of one greater than Moses, “ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me,”’ 


A collection was made immediately after the delivery of this discourse, 
for the benefit of the charitable fund of the Society. The excellence of 
the Choir and the admirable playing of the organ, by Dr. Hodges, should 
not be unnoticed. Handel's Coronation Anthem appropriately closed the 
service. 





THE DINNER. 

At six o'clock the Society, having thus disposed of the usual routine 
business and the appropriate religious observances of the day, met once 
more at the City Hotel, to participate in the annual festivity. Half an 
hour later, the welcome sound from Dodworth’s Band of ‘‘ The roast beef 
of Old England,” summoned the guests to the well-spread dinner table, 
whereon Mr. Blancard had mingled much artistic display of confection- 
ery with a most liberal supply of the very choicest viands. The City 
Hotel will no more echo to the shouts of enthusiasm, with which for so 
many years the Sons of St. George have toasted their Country, their 
Monarchs, their friends, and their neighbours. The hotel is to be pulled 
down forthwith,and the ground to be occupied by shops. Mr. Blancard, 
therefore, deserves the greater credit for having dealt liberally this year 
with the Society. As for the Society itself, it will carry its household gods 
with it wherever it may settle; and with such a spirit as was shown on 
Monday night, it matters little where its altars be set up. On the present 
occasion the room was handsomely decorated with flags, amongst which 
the banner of St. George made, as matter of course, the principal display, 
though a place of high honour was willingly accorded to the friendly 
Stars and Stripes. 

The Chair was taken by the President elect, Dr. J.C. Beates, who 


pr t, he thus addressed them :— 

Brothers of St. George. On rising to congratulate you upon the re- 
currence of our Anniversary, my first duty is to thank you for the honour 
you have done me, in electing me to fill this chair and to preside 
over the oldest National Benevolent Society in this city. 1 assure 
you I am deeply grateful for this honour, and that I will use my 
utmost exertions to promote and maintain the objects and interests of 
our Association. Iam happy that I can also congratulate you upon the 
prospects and condition of the society which for a long time have 
uot been so prosperous and flourishing as at present, affording us the grati- 
fying hope that during the ensuing year we may be able to extend aid 
and advice to many of our destitute aud unfortunate fellow-countrymen, 
and calling down many a blessing upon St. George. 

Brothers, since last we met here you well know how fearful and 
fierce have been the struggles that have shaken nearly all the countries of 
Europe! Internal revolutions and strife have overturned many of the 
ancient Governments of the old World—People divided into factions 
have wrestled to the death for the possession of power—the oppressed 
and down-trodden people have uprisen against their rulers—hings have 
struggled with their subjects—Nation has threatened nation to gratify 
their own ambition—till universal ruin and destraction appeared to be 
overwhelming all ancient tiesand limits. During all this whirlpool of the 
passions : during ali this strife between every thing that isnoble and every 
thing that is vilein man—almost all, with one accord, turned their eyes to 
our own noble Country as their Umpire, Mediator, and Peace-maker ! 
Herself Secure—sbe has thought only of wielding her mighty intluence to 
restore thé blessings of peace and order to all around her—I say, Brothers ! 
herself secure—for through all and amidst all her sous have remained true 
and faithful to their well-tried and glorious institutions. It is true that 
the fierce wave of anarchy and disorder for a moment seemed to threaten 
her, and raised the eager hopes of her enemies and revilers—’¢ was but, 
a_moment—It ebbed away in helpless and hopeless impotence leaving 
her serene and unscathed, the wonder aud admiration of the World. 

Hers, was the first effective stand against the savage onset of wild riot 
and destructive licentiousness :—She thenshowed the Nations, struggling 
for their freedom, the wide distinction between true Liberty and Anerchy: 
and encouraged them by her own bright example to get rid of their abu- 
ses by Constitutional Law and order instead of overwhelming in one 
common ruin, good and evil, by indiscriminate brute force and violence 
—Gentlemen! by this alone, she has won an undying claim to the grati- 
tude of the whole civilized world ! 

Brothers! it must be admitted that the future is full of doubt :—it may 
be, that England may yet succeed iu preserving the peace of Europe :— 
it may be—that she herself may be drawn into the general war which 
now seems inpending: but of this, we have no doubt—that in peace or 
war—come what, come may—she will nobly do her duty.—She will add 
to her Fame and Glory—and we shall be still prouder to call ourselves the 
Sons of St. George !— 

Gentlemen, I will no longer trespass upon your time. I will no lon- 
ger stand in the sy 2 of the eloquent Gentlemen who will, I trust address 
you this eyening ; but I call upon you to join me heartily in our, first 
Toast. 

The Day, and all who honour it. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that “all the honours” were paid to all 
the regular toasts, some, however, naturally eliciting more enthusiasm 
than others. 

The second, given from the Chair, was simply accompanied by a hint 
from the President, that Englishmen all knew how to cheer when they 
drank to the health of their Sovereign. 

The Queen, God bless her ! 

This toast was received with tumultuous applause, and followed by 
the National Anthem, ‘God save the Queen!’ the solo parts sung by 
the professional vocalists, the chorus most powerfully sustained by the 
united voices of the company. 

Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and the Royal Family, followed. 

The President of the United States, received with marked pleasure, was 
the next. 

Her Majesty’ s Ministers, was the fifth. 

The Navy and Army of Great Britain, the sixth, was acknowledged 
by Capt. Lott of the Europa, who, in the absence of any British officers of 
either service, made a short and straightforward response; as a member 
of the Mercantile Marine, he said that he was a peace man himself, and 
thought discretion was the better part of valour, but he thought he might 
promise them, that, in case of need, the British Navy would do their duty 
as sailors and as men. 

The Army and Navy of the United States, was the seveath regular toast, 
which was most cordially hailed, the presence of an officer of the U. 8. 
Navy in uniform appearing to call for a decided show of good feeling. 
The Band struck up “ The Star-spangled Banner!” after which, Lieut. 
Wa tke, the officer alluded to, returned thanks in brief but very perti- 
nent terms. He spoke of the friendly footing on which he had met 
British Naval officers when on service in all parts of the world; declared 
them to be the best of fellows to trade with, to live with, or to fight with, 
and wound up his courteous and manly speech by pronouncing them 
generous friends and noble enemies, giving as a toast 


“ The flag that braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze!”’ 


Mr. Fessenpen—Ay, and we mean to make it brave ita thousand or 
two more. [Laughter and applause. } 


The Representatives of Her Majesty on this Continent, was then announced 
by the President, who expressed his own regret and felt sure of that of 
the company present at the absence of Anthony Barclay, Esq., H. M. Con- 
sil at this port. In his absence, caused by indisposition, the compliment 
was acknowledged by M. Buncu, the Vice Consul, who said, 


Ihave nothing in the shape of excuse or apology to offer for the absence 
of H. M. Consul, after the obliging manner in which your worthy Presi- 
dent has alluded to it, but I may regret that through it the duty of acknow- 
ledging the toast which you have just been good enough to drink 
should have fallento so unworthy a substitute. In thename of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Representatives on this continent, [return you my warmest thanks 
for the honour you have done them—and I would add that festivals like 
the present are especially grateful to them, as they prove that the senti- 
ments of unalterable loyalty towards their sovereign and of charity 
towards their poorer brethren for which Englishmea have even been dis- 
tinguished at home, suffer no diminution when transplanted to foreign 
shores. It would be useless for me to dilate upon the benefits which be. 
revolent sucieties like the one whose annivertary we are now celebrating 
confer upon the community at large—they are too obvious to require 
enumeration, but I would suggest that social meetings like the present 
are especially valuable to us as Englishmen—inasmuch as they bring us, 
as countrymen, together, and revive in us, if by any accident they ma 
have lain dormant, pleasant associations of home and of that land whic 
must ever be the first in our love, however much we may admire and ap- 

























preciste the virtues of other countries—and I say this w 
erence to the Country in which we are now living. Before I conclude I 
would remark with personal reference to pms that this occasion is 
doubly grateful to me, as it affords me the first opportunity I have had since 
my recent arrival here, of becoming personally known to a great body of 
my coantrymen—and I hope that I shall have many means of improving an 
acquaintance so happily commenced under the auspices of our Patron 
Saint, St. George. 

The Distin Family, to whom the Society is much indebted for their 
gratuitous and most valuable assistance, then favoured the Company 
with a specimen of their admirable powers. Having occasion to speak 
of them elsewhere, we shall not enter here upon their merits. Mr. Dis- 
tin, Senior, introduced his beav*iful variations on Dr. Arne’s celebrated 
aria “ The Soldier tired,” and was greeted with a perfect torrent of ap- 
plause, We never heard it more cordially given or better deserved. 

This was followed by 

His Honour the Mayor, and the Municipal Authorities of New York. 

Atter which, the tenth toast, one of the most interesting of the evening, 
was given from the chair. 

Our Sister Societies and their worthy Representatives ; our welcome guests. 

That it drew forth something more than eloquence will be seen by a 
glance atthe acknowledgments of the guests. There appeared something 
deeper and better than the ordinary tone of compliment, adopted on 
these and similar occasions; and the genial and generous speechus were 
received with unbounded marks of satisfaction. 


ith particular ref- 


Mr. Irvin, President of St. Andrew’s Society, rose to return thanks 
for the Association be represented. He said he was happy to have an- 
other opportunity of joining in the festivities of that occasiov, and of con- 
gratulating the Sons of St. George, on behalf of his countrymen, on the 
return of their anniversary. Although from the colder side ot the Tweed, 
their hearts were warm towards old Englaud, and their blood flowed 
quicker at every remembrance of her greatness and renown. She had 
done good to many nations, but, since the union, none had been more 
benefited by her than Scotland; and she, on her part, has done her best 
to aid her more powerful neighbour in sustaining the common glories of 
the British Empire. No wonder, therefore, that they honoured the festi- 
val of St. George, and sympathised with the feelings of pride and patriot- 
ism with which it was always celebrated. He well remembered that, 
on last St. George’s day, it was thought by many that an imminent dan- 
ger was impending over Englund, not from a foreign enemy, but from 
domestic tumult, “ and, in consequence,” said Mr. Irvin, “ some gloomy 
apprehensions mingled with your festivities on that occasion. But, an- 
other sun had scarcely set, when the danger had disappeared—the 
cloud which seemed charged with disaster was dissipated in a moment 
—the storm had burst, and when the sky had cleared away, there lay 
‘the fast-anchored Isle’ as calm and majestic as ever. The fortunes of 
England during the four last centuries, have certainly been the most 
wondertal that Providence has assigned to any modern nation. The 
simple recital of them is stranger thau romance. Of this we have a goed 
example in the late immortal work of Macaulay, which is more captiva- 
ting than fiction, and more intensely interesting than the strangest ro- 
mance. Although opinions of its value may vary according to the politi- 
cal predilections of readers, yet every Englishman must be gratified, that 
the eventful story of his great country has in our day been told by one, 
whose knowledge, and genius, and eloquence, me 4 graphic power are 
worthy of the noble theme. Englishmen must also be gratified to learn 
that his profound investigations into English history have led him to no 
forebodings as to the continuance of her power and influence, but rather 
to increased confidence in the durability of her Institutions. On a late 
occasion he uttered a few sentences on this topic, so beautiful and strik- 
ing that I cannot refrain from repeating them. ‘ Ever since,’ he says, ‘ I 
began to make observations on the state of my country I have been see- 
ing nothing but growth, and | have been hearing of nothing but decay. 
The more I contemplate our noble institutions, the more convinced I am 
that they are sound at heart, that they have nothing of age except its 
dignity, and that their strength is still the strength of youth. The ent. 
cane which has recently overthrown so much that was great, and that 
seemed durable, has only proved their solidity. They still stand, 
august and immoveable, while dynasties and churches are lying in heaps 
of ruin all around us. I see no reason to doubt that, by the b essing of 
God on a wise and temperate policy—a policy, the principle of which is 
to preserve what is good by reforming in time what is evil, our institu- 
tions may be preserved to a late posterity.’ 

I will not venture to add anything to these impressive words, but I 
will give you a toast.” 

English History, and its latest and most brilliant representative, Thomas B 
Macaulay. x 

Mr. Frssenpen, Vice-President of the New England Society, in re- 
sponding to the general toast, said that he spoke with some apprehension 
that he had not gathered the requisite inspiration to address the sons of 
St.George in a manner suitable to the occasion. It was as late as yester- 
eve, when he was firsi requested to represent the New England Society 
at this festival—and he very well knew, that there was hardly any topic 
of remark referring to England or to Englishmen, which did ‘not require 
the full powers and mature consideration of any mind to do it justice. As 
often as his thoughts were directed towards the British Empire, in the 
contemplation of the history, the government, the power, the character 
the achievements in knowledge or in action—in science, in literature, and 
the arts, or in arms, of the English nation, he always found a subject be- 
fore his mind which it was not easy to fathom. An Irish gentleman, who 
taaght him mathematics in early life, would always sacrifice grammar 
for precision in expression, and on being asked what was the circumfer- 
ence of a circle, replied that “it was the surround.” Inlike manner, he Mr. 
F., could no otherwise express his sense of any subject of interest which 
related to old England than by saying that it opened to him a profound 
Nevertheless, he would attempt to make a few observations. 

The English people had been for several centuries performing too im- 
portant a part on the Earth’s theatre, and had obtained too extensive ow- 
er and influence to fail in attracting the gaze of the nations; or in baw 
ing forth from the inhabitants of them all, who had sufficient intelligence 
to know what was passing in the world, remarks and comments of com- 
mendation or obloquy according to the principles and character of the 
critic. And, it is upon the question whether praise or blame onght to pre- 
ponderate in the estimation in which England is held, that I wish to make 
some suggestions. 

‘The very success of England is sufficient to expose her to the vituper- 
ation of many in such a world as ours; and, of course, like every other 
nation, her history exhibits some dark spots, which her own sons would 
wish were blotted out. And John Bull has taken the liberty of occasion- 
ally blaming himself, if his government is himself,—and events have 
shown, that he will not be deprived of that franchise. Whosoever, whe- 
ther King or Minister has made the serious attempt to deprive him of it— 
aud, like the Earl of Strafford, to do it thorough—has always met with the 
Earl of Strafford’s fate. The people of the United States of course have 
taken a similar liberty, having wore of the characteristics of England about 
them than many suppose. Bvt Jonathan himself very well knows that 
at the bottom of his heart he has an attachment of no little strength to his 
venerable mother. Why, Sir, ’mid the very forests of this country, when- 
ever a peasant sits down to read an account of a battle between English- 
men and the soldiers of any other nation, he at once takes sides with the 
people from whom he knows himself to be descended,—shares in the 
hopes and fears of the English army in the various changes of the battle 
and upon their success (and they almost always do succeed ) mentally ex- 
changes congratulatiens with the victors as if he were one of them. Now 
to all those, whether Englishmen, or Americans, or men of truth and can- 
dor belonging to any other nation, I have to remark that the position and 
interest of England have almost always been such as to lead her to the 
aid and protection of weaker nations unjustly assailed; and that it can- 
not be contradicted that in the wars in which she has been engaged, while 
she has always borne the brunt of the battle, in the expenditure of money 
as well as life, she has never been grasping or ungenerous when peace 
was restored. And itis further to be observed, that such is the character 
aud such the occupations of her people—there are among them so many 
merchants, so many manufacturers and artisans—that in the very conquests 
of other lands which England bas made, numerous and extensive as they 
are, she has not on'y inquired from the first to the last of the war how the 
proposed acquisition should be turned to the bestaccount for herself but 
also how it should be made to further the welfare of the people over 
whom she was seeking to extend her dominion. And no people he ever 
been subjected by England, who, after conquest, was not by tenfold ina 
better condition than before. 

It should also be remembered that there is nothing of admitted excel- 
lence upon the face of the earth, no religious truth, no principle of free- 
dom, no dictate of humanity, no plan or expedient of benevolence, which 
has not been advocated and aided, prosecuted and advanced, by the elo- 
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speaker and the werful writer, by money and by effort, and when 
a by the sacrifice of life itself in Old England ! 
Permit me in conclasion to give the following toast :— 
Al more powerful to save than to destroy, she has ever 
Oe Bagi cuh of doteurd to the best and highest percent Ad of mankind, 
than an agent for their ruin. 
D. 0. Cotvex, Esq. President of the St. David's Society, followed, and 


we wish it were in our power to give a full report of his genial and lively 
remarks, which drew forth repeated bursts of applause. 


He referred in the first place very happily to the eulogistic style com- 
monly adopted on these occasions, pleasantly quizzing the well-known 
characteristics of his fellow Presidents around him. Passing, however, 
from this strain into one more serious, he took a rapid view of the posi- 
tion of Earope, and eulogized England as the abode of Law and Order, 
to which fact he attributed her having been able to sustain her position 
unmoved amidst the general wrecks of European nations. In the course 
of his speech he alluded, most beautifully, to the noble efforts of the 
English government to gain information of the whereabouts of Sir John 
Fraoklin and his missing ship, observing, that amid all the turmoil of re- 
volationary Europe, England had had time and heart to think of one soli- 
tary ship, which fed been pursuing its way amid the awful solitudes of 
the North, ona mission intended to benefit all mankind. The munificent 
reward offered by the British government had awakened but one remar 
in all circles in which he had been, ‘“‘ How like England!” After this 
grateful remark, Mr. Colden concluded by giving as a toast :— 

Sir John Franklin !—May he retarn with safety to his conntry; a coun- 
try ready to sympathize with his sufferings and to reward his merits. 

The Hon. J. A. Kina, President of St. Nicholas’s Society, in acknow- 
ledging the toast, said :— 

Mr. President, and Geutlemen of St. George’s Society :—In returnin 
my thanks as the representative of St. Nicholas for the honour, sha 
with those who have preceded me, I cannot permit the opportunity to 
pass, without alluding also to the doubts and fears which seemed to be 
felt by many of England’s friends, when last we met here, as to her ability 
to sustain herself unharmed, amidst the elements of faction and disorder, 
which appeared to threaten her within her own borders. These doubts, 
these fears, are all resolved, and I now rejoice to mingle my congratula- 
tions with those of her sons, at the happy issue of all her troubles, and 
at the renewed strength with which she has risen above all her difficul- 
ties. If there be a nation, a people, whom it should be our pride and 

our interest to cherish and respect, it is that ancient and renowned coun- 
try, from which most of us have drawn our descent—a descent which con- 
yects us with her illustrious annals—which has given to us, as an inheri- 
tance, her language, her literature, her love of liberty, her Protestant re- 
ligion. I owe her much for my early training—a debt which I have 
long and often acknowledged, and which I shall ever be ready and proud 
to repay in every way that my duty to my native land will permit. That 

England may long and gloriously endure—that all thatis good and excel- 

lent in her institutions—great, benevolent, and various as they are—may 

continue in strength and usefulness, is the earnest hope and desire of my 
heart. As she stands securely and proudly the great bulwark of consti- 
tutional liberty on the other side of the broad Atlantic, so stand we here. 
May prosperity and honour ever attend her, and in greatness, power, 
and freedom, may she know neither dimiaution nor decay. 

Mr. King then offered the following toast. 

St. Georgeand St. Nicholas —The same love of liberty and of commerce 


which distinguishes their sons, is the sure pledge of perpetual friendship between 
them. 





The British Colonies was the next toast, which was followed by the 
young Distins, excellent vocalists as wellas musicians. They sang -‘The 
Brave Old Oak” so delightfully, that a unanimous encore was called for. 

Our Native Land followed ; after which Henry Distin astonished and en- 
chanted the assemblage by his performance on the Alto horn of “ Now all 
is Lost,’? from Sunnambula. The delicacy of his lip will be dwelt upon 
by our musical critic ; but we do not exaggerate in saying that the ap- 
plause following his performance was absolutely tumultuous. 

The Land we Live in, was the 13th toast. Dodworth’s band struck up 
‘“« Yankee Doodle.” : 

Woman, the 14th and last on the President’s list,} was introduced by 
a few happy remarks, and was followed by that fine old glee, ‘Now is the 

Month of May,” in which George Loder’s pure falsetto was particularly 
noticed. 

The Chairman then announced that he had received a telegraphic des- 
patch from Chicago, informing him of the establishment of aS t. George’s 
Society in that city, that they sent hasty greetings to us of New York, 
and proposed to us the following : — 

May your benevolence continue as boundless as the field of your charity is 
extensive. 

The President in the next place informed the company that Mr. Peter, H. 
B. M.’s Consul atP hiladelphia, unable to accept an invitation to this fes- 
tival, from the fact that he was celebrating it in his own city, begged to 

send us the following toast :— 

The Sons of St. George in America and England—one in blood, one in 


language, may they never forget that they ought to be one in heart and 
mind. 


The Chairman now announced that his list was gone through, but that 
before calling upon the volunteers, he would avail himself of his privilege 
to give the first volunteer toast himself. In brief but feeling terms he 
then expressed his own obligations and those of the society to the Ex- 
President, Epwarp,F. Sanperson, Esq., and called forfa bumper;to do him 
honour. The toast was enthusiastically pledged, and was thus acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Sanderson. 


Ithank you, Mr. President, for the honour you have conferred upon 
me by proposing my health, and also, Gentlemen, for the very flattering 
manner with which it has been drunk. Thecompliment our worthy Chair- 
man has been pleased to pass upon me is beyond my deserts, although 
duly and sensibly cl as anexpression of those kindly, and friendly 
feelings, always manifested toward me by my fellow Brothers of Si. 
George, which on my part are very sincerely reciprocated. To our worthy 
President I am under great obligations for the very eflcient and satisfac- 
tory performance of my duties during the past year, when absent abroad 
and from other causes : and in offering you a Toast, I am sure I cannot 
give one more acceptable than :— 


saat happiness, and prosperi(y to our Worthy President, Dr. John C. 
eales. 


Dr. Beales acknowledged the kindly way in which his name was given, 
and the heartiness with which it was received, but declined making any 
speech. He called however, upon the Honourable J. Lranper Starr, 
the first Vice-President for a toast. 


Mr. President—In obeying your summons, I wo 
Was my intention to have contented myself with sim 
Sentiment without any prefatory remarks, But such has been the spirit 
of warm and generous hilarity which has pervaded our meetin his 
evening—so noble have been the sentiments enunciated cownrds old 
England by the American gentlemen who bave addressed you—that I 
feel constrained to offer a few brief remarks before reading the toast 
Which I hold in my hand. It has reference to our brethren ot St. 
oree scattered over the globe, who are at this moment, like us, cele- 
rere. this cherished anniversary. The love of home, and the associa- 
ot of early childhood, are dear to the breast of every Engliskman. If 
‘8 destiny be cast in a distant and unhealthy clime—in pursuit of ambi- 


tion or of gain—| me 
escapes hien when there feels keenly his expatriation, and many a sigh 


uld premise that it 
ply otfering to you a 


calls up to view th ‘ rents Simaag oe mee 
, Pp to v e sa:ubrious climate he haz left—the peace a: i 
pa of a Government—and the comforts of a home: - it el at 
wean th, or the lonely « thatched cottage” of hisnative land. If placed 
oan : Government acts with “iron rule,” and the peace and se- 
bins of the subject are objects of reckless indifference and neglect, he 
rasts his new abode with the land of his birth where, under th 
2uspices of a limited monarchy, : saotiontlonal 
= — = ew of the Soverei 
ut, Mr. President, if an English i 
noble land, he then feels that he a ane tea, 
Bigoted indeed, and besotted in his judgment 
who can look abroad on this vast Republic wit 
that the extensive commercial enterprise so ri 
in arts and science—the geueral intelligence 


must an Englishman be, 
hout feeling a noble pride 
fe here—the advancement 
pervading all classes—the 
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courtesies of refined life—the broad and boundless hospitality of the 
inhabitants—are attributes identical with those of his Foss, country, 
and that all he sees and admires in the United States have been achieved 
by the descendants of England’s proud ancestry; and that here we are 
not in a land of igners, but “ Swell among our brethren” who while 
living in a different couotry, and under a different form of government, 
are alike with us, in Eagland, subjects of a just, —e and happy rule— 
Sir, I feel that every intelligent Englishman ought, and will appreciate 
the greatness of this vast Continent, and the happiness which so generally 
pervades all classes of ite inhabitants I give you as a toast:— 

The Sons of St. George—W herever scattered over the globe, celebrating with 
us the national anniversary of this festive day: In whatever clime their lot may 
be casi, may they be cheered by the annual celebration of their patron Saint.” 


The toast was received with“ three times three,” and was followed by 
“ God Save the Queen !’’ by the Distins, on their Saxe Horns, splendidly 
performed. 

Mr Youne, the second Vice President, was then called upon by the 
the Chairman. 

He commenced a few remarks by thanking the Sons of St. George for 
the generous confidence they had placed in him—a guest at their table 
that , a twelve months, aud now promoted to be one of their presiding 
officers. He expressed himself as being exceedingly touched by the tone 
and character of the compliments paid to England on this occasion by 
the guests at the President’s table, calling especial notice to the generous 
expressions of Lt. Walke as to the officers of the British Navy, to Mr. Col- 
den’s most flattering remarks about the reward offered for assistance ren- 
dered to Sir John Franklin, and to Mr. King’s liberal interpretation of 
the effects of British Conquests and acquisitions. These last remarks of 
Mr. Kiag’s Mr. Y. very briefly applied to our present warfare in the 
East, so unjustly called by our revilers a war of carnage and rapine. He 
concluded with a Scriptural sentiment, in consideration of its being » 
Saint’s Day. 

Faith, Hope, and Charity—An abiding Faith in the stability of the poli- 
tical lustitutions of Great Britain—a fervent Hope for her long continued 
glory and prosperity—a liberal Charity for our poor and afflicted brethren. 

Mr. Watxer, the Secretary, having been called upon, made some sound 
and pertinent remarks upon the great benefits derived fromthe advice 
and pecuniary assistance administered by the Society, and very appropri- 
ately concluded by proposing 

The health of the Chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Vinton, and success to the senti- 
ments he so nobly expressed this day. 

It will be presumed from the address at Trinity Church, given above, 
that Dr. Viaton’s reply was full of eloquence and feeling. It excited great 
atteution, and was received with much applause. We regret that we took 
no notes of it at the time, aud that we have not been able to procure 
them. 

Mr. Georce Taytor reminded the Company that the 23rd of April was 
the birth-day of William Shakspeare. Tie great Bard’s Memory was 
toasted in solemn silence, and the charming glee “ Thou soft flowing 
Avon,’ was well chanted by the Vocalists. 

Tue Stewarps, Messrs G. B. Browne, J.C. Welles, T. Knock, and J. 
H. Jessop, were now toasted, and certainly none more highly merited the 
honour. The onerous duties of their very troublesome office were ful- 
filled to the entire satisfaction of every one present. We believe the two 
first named gentlemen took upon themselves the brunt of the work, and 
we can assure them that, so far as we could observe, there was a general 
recognition of the value of their services. Mr. Browne responded on be- 
halt ; of his colleagues and himeelf, eliciting a strong testimony of appro- 
bation. 

Mr. Carter favored the company with an Irish Melody, Mr. Brougham 
[of Burton’s] with “ The fine ould Irish jintieman,’ both excellently 
sung. It was now midnight, and Dr. Beales lef: the Chair. Mr. Young 
was called to it, and another hour, or so, was occupied by some excel- 
leat vocal music from volunteers, a few sentiments, and a few remarks. 
One toast in particular was postponed until this advanced hour that 
would assuredly have had earlier attention, but for the unusual amount 
of musical entertainment provided. We mean The Press. It was ac- 
knowledged with much kindness, good taste, and feeling, by Mr. Otis of 
the Express office. 

We heard from those well qualified to judge, that this anniversary 
dinner went off, as the saying is, better than its predecessors have done 
for a score of years past. At any rate it was a right joyous meeting 
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the generally well disposed—had he gone down to Parliament, we re- 
peat, prepared to face with dignity any contaumely to which he might 
have been exposed—we believe that an innate respect for law and order 
would have prevailed, that feelings would have manifested themselves 
in chilly silence or harmless groans, and that there would have been no se- 
rious rioting. We doubt not that Lord Elgin acted in the manner of giv- 
ing his assent under what he considered sound advice. We wish that it 
had led him to adopt a course more open, more manly, more British. 

As for the matter itself, His Lordship has probably acted hereia under 
the fatal influence of the Colonial Office, whose peculiar province it 
seems to be to create or foster difficulties in all the British Colonies. 
How weeks of deliberation, and a view of all the circumstances of the 
case, could have led to the step just taken does indeed pass our compre- 
hension. The subject will be amply handled by our Canadian contem- 
poraries, and both past and future will furnish copious subjects tor angry 
discussion. We venture bat two words of advice—Keep cool! one 
single hint—the laws made by the majority under a free representa- 
tive government must be obeyed by the minority, however unpalatable 
they may be. Change your relative positions, win over your adversaries 
to your side, agitate, clamour if you will, for a dissolation of Parliament, 
for dissolving the connection between Upper and Lower Canada, for a 
union of all the British North American Provinces, for all or anything 
that suits your interests —but in all and through all, obey the laws! Mo- 
dify, and repeal at pleasure, but obey, and aid to compel obedience. Bad 
laws well administered, and promptly obeyed, ware almost better than 
good laws,if obedience thereto could ever be considered as optional. 
The supremacy of law is a sine qua non for social happiness and political 
improvement. 

The following are the telegraphic reports :— 

Monrreat, Thursday, April 26, 6 o’clock, P.M. 

Affairs have reached a crisis sooner than was auticipated in this city. Ata 
late hour yesterday afternoon the Governor General went down to the 
Legislative Council and sanctioned forty-eight bills, amongst which was 
sneaked that of the Rebellion Losses. Upou this being made known to 
the mob outside, the Governor on entering his carriage was pelted with 
rotten eggs, dirt, &c., amidst a shower of which the Vice Royal cor- 
ié e drove off. An egg struck his Excellency in the face. 

In a few hours the excitement in the city became uncontrollabls, and 
by seven o’clock printed notices of a mass meeting to be immediately 
held in the Champ de Mars were issued. Persons were coimmissioned to 
alarm the people by driving through the streets in calaches with large 
bills, The fire bells were also brought into execution, 

At 8 o'clock, acrowd of 4000 persons or more assembled, and alter 
strong resolutions had been passed, the cry was raised ‘‘ ¢o the Parliament 
buildings!’ The enraged multitude immediately rushed at a ran through 
the streets, and by ¥ o'clock the first stone was thrown through the win- 
dow into the midst of the Legislative Assembly, at the time in full session. 
A constant shower was kept up intothe windows till everything was 
smashed, In the meautime the members assembled in the lobby. A 
band of 25 of the leaders of the mob rushed into the Chambers, and one 
having placed himself in the Speaker's chair, announced, ‘ Gentlemen, the 
French Parliament is dissolved.” They then bolted with the mace to 
present it to Sir Allan McNab, at Donnegana’s Hotel. y 

The cry of fire was now raised, and it was soon found that the Parlia- 
ment Houses were in flamesin a hundred places. The firespread with 
great rapidity, and in half an hour the buildings were one sheet of flame. 
The mob had now augmented to7000, and the burning buildings were 
surveyed with the most stoical indifference on the part of the spectators. 
At first the firemen refused to play, and only attempted to save the buil- 
dings close by. " 

Everything has been lost—all the archives and records of the Colonies 
for several hundred years. Not$100 worth of property has been saved. 

The military were called out and were received with loud cheers on the 
part of the mob. No fresh disturbances up to the present have taken, 
place. The population, of all classes andcreeds, had determined to stand 
by the acts of the past night. : : 

The windows of Mr. Hinckes’ house were broken by asmail section of 
the rioters. Military guards were placed during the night over all the 
houses of the Ministers. Nolives were lost. Sir Allan McNab, the Hon. 
W. Badgeley, and G. B. Turner, Esq., one of the editors of the Montreal 
Courier, were cut out of the Parliament House with axes. . 

A message was sent to Monklands, the Governor’s residence, a mile or 
two from the city, and the Governor and family immediately came into the 
town and are now at Donnegana’s. A council was held during the night. 





made sa by a good dinner, good speaking, good music, and good feeling. 
May the Sons of St. George in this city muster, for centuries to come, and 
celebrate the anniversary of their Patron Saint in the same spirit and 
with the same gratifying result. 





MARRIED.—On Wednesday, the 11th instant, by the Rev. N. P. Knapp, Rector of Christ’s 








Church, at the residence of her father, George P. Bowers, Esc., ALEXANDER SHORT, to 
HELEN MARY BOWERS. 
Also, at the same time and place, by the Rev, J. A. Massey, Rector of Trinity Church, 
EDMUND P. TOULMIN to FRANCES EUGENIA BOWERS, all of Mobile, Ala. 
DIED.—At Escuque, Province of Trujillo, Venezuela, on the 28th'Augustflast, aged 20, HEN- 
RIETTA CARMELITA; and on the 24th January, aged 30, AURORA CAROLINE, daugh- 
ters of James Simonet. 
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~Scarcely had we penned the pleasant record of the Anniversary Meet- 
ing of the Sous of St. George on Monday last, which will be found above, 
than our pride was almost converted into shame, by the perusal of the 
painful intelligence from Montreal, published in this city yesterday morn- 
ing. We must not allow so important an event to pass entirely without 
comment, although we have kept ourselves aloof, so far, from all inter- 
meddliug with party strife, leaving to a discreet and impartial correspon- 
dent to record for us the sayings and doings of the Canadian capital. 

This desecration and burning of the Parliament House at Montreal on 
Wednesday night last is not, however, to be regarded as the act of the 
Tory party, though it is as coolly attributed to them by some of the Ame- 
rican journals, as if it had been set down in the programme of the British 
American League. Without waiting to hear further, we utterly repudi 
ate the charge; and shuld as soon think of connecting Lord John Russell 
with the Chartists, as the chairman of this League, or any of its stout- 
hearted British-Canadian officers, with the mob of Montreal. That there 
was neither fore-knowledge, connivance, or approval on their part, we 
firmly believe ; although, unquestionably, the passions of the lower class- 
es have been inflamed by the indignation so loudly and naturally express- 
ed on every side, when loyalty ceased to be an honourable badge, and 
rebels, under sanction of the Government, were destined to promotion, to 
prefit, to reward. 


It appears, also, trom the telegraphic report given below, which we 
borrow from the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer, that when on Wednesday 
the Royal Assent was given to it, this unpopular Rebellion Indemnity 
Bill was sneaked in with 47 others. Now there is nothing so anti-Brit- 
ish, nothing so contemptible in the eyes of every one but a red tape poli- 
ucian, a8 aa underhanded policy. The shrewd attempt to escape a riot- 
ous demonstration of unpopularity must have served to convert indigna- 
tion into a thirst for vengeance. The mob probably felt that they were 
cheated out of their right to hoot and hiss, and unreasoning, and unre- 
flecting, were hurried into a disastrous and disgraceful mode of showing | 
their anger. Despiteall the clamour against this unhappy measure, if 
Lord Elgin had announced his intention to give his assent to it on a cer- 
tain day—had he summoned around him a military force to awe the reck- 
less, and invoked the assistance of the magistracy to calm the passions of 


One hundred and forty-eight warrants for arrest were issued, among 
whom, it is mentioned, are the names of Messrs, Montgomery, Mack He- 
ward, and F. Smith. The St. Andrew’s Society met this morning to expel 
Lord Elgin as Patronof the Society. No newsyet from the upper Pro- 
vinces. 
Seconp Despatcu. 
Mostreat, April 26—64 o'clock. 

Theexcitement amongst the populace is increasing every moment. Five 
leading Conservatives were arrested on a charge of arson, and after under- 
gving a short examination betore the police magistrates were remanded 
to jail tillto-morrow. Their names are Montgomery, Mack Heward and 
Ferris. A multitade, numbering about 3000, accompanied them to prison 
amidet continued, and deafening cheers. They were escorted by a guard 
of 100 men of the 19th Regiment. 

The whole garrison are under arms. A memorialto his Excellency 
Sir Benj. D'Urban, praying him to order the troops to remain in quarters 
and leave the people to settle their own affairs, is in course of signature, 
and will be sent down with a deputation to Sorell to-night. 

A mass meeting takes place in the Champ de Mars at 2 o’clock to-mor- 
row. The Hon. Geo. Motfatt is to be the Chairman. 

The French are enroliing themselves as a body-guard to protect Lord 
Elgin. It is rumoured that the jail will be burned to-night. Despatch- 
e3 have been sent by telegraph to the Upper Provinces. The Govern- 
ment attempted to gain possession of the Canada Telegraph wires for the 
day, but were they promptly denied them. 


Another despatch mentions the arrest of the Hon. George Moffatt on a 
charge of high treason. 





The Cunard Steamer Camdéria arrived at Halifax on Weduesday at 24 
P.M., and at Boston yesterday morning. Her news, forwarded by Tele- 
graph from St. John’s, was published here yesterday. She sailed this 
day fortnight, the 14th inst., aud the weekly passages are now resumed. 
So much the better. A week now is more pregnant with events than a 
month was, two years since. 

From Great Britain, with the exception of the commercial accounts, 
always of great interest here, there is nothing important recorded, the 
rumours of a change of Ministry, brought by the last Steamer, having 
been undoubtedly premature. Cotton has declined, and flour advanced ; 
trade is checked considerably by the disturbed state of the Continent; 
but, notwithstanding this, the 3 per cent. Consols, closed at 924 on Fri- 
day, the 13thiust. The steamer is said to have brought £270,000 in specie. 
The depressed aud destitute condition of sume parts of Ireland absorbs 
public attention, and calls for an efficient remedy are made in vain. We 
regret to notice the death, from an attack of cholera, of the most Rev. 
Dr. Crolly, Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland. He died at Drogheda 
on the 6th inst. Mr. Duffy is again on trial. 

From the Continent the news is warlike. All efforts to patch up the 
Schleswig-Holsteia quarrel have failed, and hostilities have commenced 
between the Danes and Confederated Germans, with signal advantage to 
the latter. On the 5th inst., a Danish squadron consisting of an 80 gun- 
ship, a 44, and three war-steamers, entered the Bay of Eckenford, and 
opened fire on the batteries. The result, for we have no room for the 
details, was the total defeat of the Danish Squadron, the surrender of 
the Danish Admiral Paludan, with his officers and about 1000 men, to 
the Duke of Saxe Gotha, and the burning and blowing up of the Danish 
80 gun ship. The loss of life on board the squadron was not less than 
300. We fear this success will so inflame the German pride, that all 
chance of pacific solution of the difficulty will be at anend. There have 
been skirmishes on land also, but they are not important. 





It is now reported that the King of Prussia declines the imperial crown. 
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The Hungarians are stated to have gained a great victory over the Aus- 
rians ; but it is very difficult to obtain correct accounts from the field 
ofoperations. General Bem appears to be recovering all the advantages 
originally gained by the Austrians. 

Italy is grievously troubled. Venice is blockaded by the Austrians. 
Brescia has been the scene of fearful carnage. The Austrian garrison in 
it had been much weakened, and the inhabitants rose and assumed the 
government according to the usual routine of mob-proceedings. An Aus- 
trian army of 3200 men was drawn from Verona and Mantua, Brescia 
wae invested by Marshal Reynan, and the inhabitants not acceding to the 
terms offered them, the hapless city was bombarded for six hours, and 
when half-destroyed carried by assault. There was a terrible sacrifice of 
life. 

Palermo is declared in a state of blockade by the King of Naples. 
may therefore expect to hear of more bombardments. 

Genoa having beer in possession of a Revolutionary Junta, has under- 
gone the common fate, and has also been bombarded. The insurgents, 
always in such cases called the people, have succumbed, and their leaders 
as usual, have fled. 

The Carlists and the Queen of Spain’s troops are said to have fought a 
bloody engagement in Catalonia, in ur after which Cabrera was slain. The 
Count of Montemolin, hovering on the French frontier, is also said to have 
fallen into the hands of the French authorities. He was not long since the 
object of much attention in London. 

France remains comparatively quiet. The cholera, we regret to sev, is 
making havoc in Paris, the troops quartered iu temporary barracks being 
great sutferers. The editors of the Social and of La Presse have been 
condemned, the former to imprisonment for five years and a fine of 6000 
francs, the latter to three years and 10,000 francs. Men cannot say just 
what they please even under a Republic without subjecting themselves to 
pains and penalties. The Englishmen, whose intended trip to Paris is men- 
tioned on our tenth page have met with the most generous reception. 
The wails of the National Opera House absolutely echoed to “ God Save 
the Queen!” 

Rumours prevail also that the Sublime Porte, weary of the incubus of 
Russian influence, is shaking it off, and adopting a policy that may bring 

her into collision with her powerful neighbour. Without the aid of 
France and England, Turkey could scarcely preserve its nationality. 


We 





Sir Joan Franxiis.—The large reward offered to any ship’s com- 
pany that may extricate the gallant Franklin from the ice, will be equal- 
ly paid to any exploring land expedition that may effect the same ob- 
ject. 

Tue Franxuw Exrevition.—The following are extracts from a letter 
received at Plymouth from an officer ou board her Majesty’s ship Plover, 
lying at the Sandwich Islands, Commander Thomas E. L. Moore The 
letter bears date Aug. 23 :—‘‘ I have obtained permission to go with 
Capt Moore iu his boat when she leaves the ship, to proceed along the 
northern coast of America, towards the Mackenzie River, to which river 
Sir John Richardson, with his party, are proceeding ; they having landed 
at New York some two or three months since. He will proceed turther 
to the eastward, as far as Copper-mine River. Sir James Ross and his 
ships, which have left England, will commence their search from Davis's 
Straits; so that if Sir John Franklin and his expeditions are in existence, 
we shall, in all probability, find them very shortly. Should any unfore- 
seen accident occur to prevent our getting through Behring’s Straits to 
the ice this year, which might be, should the winter set in earlier than 
usual, we shall winter at Petropaulowski, in Kamschatka, or at Norton 
Sound, at the entrance of Belring’s Straits, on the North American side.” 
London Sun. 


e On Sunday the 15 inst.,asevere and most unusual frost prevailed 
through large portions of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama. The 
destraction to the cotton plant and the fruit trees is represented as having 
been very extensive. 


Tue Forty-THinp ANNIVERSARY OF THE CoLUMBIAN PEITHOLOGIAN 
Society.—The annual celebration of this society was held on Thursday 
evening at the Astor-Place Opera House, and was honoured by a brilliant 
and crowded assemblage. The following programme, with music be- 
tween each address, formed the order of exercises :— 

1. Presidential Address, John Lockwood, Jr.—2. Oration, “ Scotland,”’ 
John D. Skidmore.—3. Oration, “ Conteatment,’’ Malcolm Campbell.— 
4. Poem, “ Old Times and New,” Churchill J. Cambreleng.—5. Oration, 
“ The Spirit of Friendship,” Charles H. Brown.—6. Oration, ‘‘ Cedamus 
Patria,” Baldwin Dix.—7. Oration, “ The Enthusiasm of Genius,” George 
L. Freeman.—Poem, “ A Tale of the Last Year,’ James Colles, Jr. 

These anniversaries are admirable preparatives for training the young 
students for the active duties of life they are soon to enter upon; and we 
cannot bat congratulate “time honoured old Columbia” upon the satis. 
factory manner in which her sons sustained the character of their vene- 
rable Alma-Mater. 

Several of the addresses evince a more than ordiuary excellence of com- 
position, and the delivery was generally manly, natural, and impresive; in 
the latter particulars Messrs. Dix, Cambreleng, Freeman, and Colles, were 
eminently conspicuous. The address of the president, Mr. Lockwood, was, 
an admirably constructed piece of composition—liberal in its sentiments 
and clothed in pointed and energetic language. The patriotic oration of 
Mr. Dix was received with Joud applavse. It was delivered with the 
grace of an accomplished orator. The semi-serious poem by Mr. Cam- 
breleng was also a more than ordinary clever production, as was the 
glowing oration by Mr. Freeman. Mr. Colles closed the exercises with a 
humourous touch at the times—very happy in its allusions, and exceed- 
ingly well delivered. 

Dodworth’s Brass Band officiated on the occasion in their usually ef- 
efctive style. 











CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Montreal, 21st April, 1849. 


The weather has been cold since I last addressed you, but, still, the 
spring is retarning. The first shipment of flour from the upper country 
reached this on Thursday. The Royal Mail Steamers are now plying 
regularly between Coteau du Lac and Kingston, but are prevented from 
coming down the Lachine in consequence of the Beauharnois canal not 
being yet open; or rather it was open and the cold weather of Saturday 
and Sunday last froze it over again. The harbour of Montreal is quite 
free of ice ; one of the Quebec steamers came up from her winter quar. 
ters at Sorel, and others are prepared to fullow as soon as the navigation 
between this city and Quebec is open. Advices from Three Rivers state 
that the river is rising rapidly, and small boats are sailing in the streets. 
All the small bridges between that towa and Quebec are carried away, 
and the greater part of the land, as far as Berthier, is under water. The 
ice opposite Quebec, which had made a move, is again fast, and foot-pas- 
sengers and sleighs were passing over as securely as they did in the 
mouth of January. Nevertheless a few days of warm weather will 
bring us at a bound into summer weather. ; 

The Parliamentary business is advancing without much notice being 
taken of it by the public. There is now and then a skirmish between 
individual members of the Assembly ; but these things no longer “ take,” 
as the theatrical folks say. . 

The despatches between Lord Elgin, Earl Grey, and the Governors of 
the other Provinces, on the subject of the Quebec and Halifax Railroad, 
have been published. They couiain nothing new,—uunless it be a pro- 

from the Executive Council of Canada, to impose a duty of 7s. 6d. 

r load on Colonial timber, to repay the people of England, out of their 
own pockets, the money that may be expended by them in constructing 
the railroad in question. 

The first meeting of ‘The British American League” was held on 
Thursday night, when the following office bearers were elected : 

President, Hon. George Moffatt— Vice-Presidents, Harrison Stephens, 
Thos. Wilson, F. G. Johnson, D. Gorrie.— Corresponding Secretary, W.G. 

Mack.—Recording Secretary, J. H. Isaacson.—T'reasurer, H. E. Mont- 
gomerie.— Executive Committee, J.G,. Sims, John Orr, Archibald Macfar- 








lane, John Jones, John Esdaile, J. G. Mackenzie, James Mathewson, 
William Spiers, John Smitb, Esquires. 

An Address to the Inhabitants of Canada was agreed to, and has since 
been pablished. It sets forth the present depressed condition of the 
Colony, and leaving the cure of the existing evils, whether social, politi- 
cal, or commercial, to a Convention of Delegates, hereafter to assemble 
from oo of the Province, immediate “ organization’”’ is strongly re- 
commended. The conclasion of the address is in these words, and will 
show the objects and views of the members of the association. 


“ British Amenican Leacue.—Under the view which has been taken 
of its duties, by those already enrolled as members of this Association, 
we exhort the inhabitants of this Province in its different localities, to 
the formation of Societies for the purpose of promoting discussion of the 
great questions now agitating the Province. 

We recommend the election of Velegates by each Society, to attend a 
Convention, at such time and place as shall be, by a majority of such So- 
cieties, determined on. 

That Societies numbering 100 members and upwards shall be entitled 
to elect one Delegate; 300 and upwards, two Delegates; 600 and up- 
wards, three Delegates; and 1000 and upwards, four Delegates, 

That at such Convention a General Association shall be formed and 
called by such name as may then be determined upon. 

That such General Association shall consist of tbe Societies then form- 
ed, and those which may be formed thereafter. 

That the Societies so united shall be divided into a Central and Assist- 
ant Societies, in correspondence with it at the various places where they 
may be formed. 

That it shall! be the duty of such Convention, by a majority of its 
members, to decide upon and publish a declaration of their opinions up- 
on the commercial and political questions of the day, and it shall be the 
duty of such Societies, both Central and Assistant, to aid in carrying out 
the views of the Convention by all practicable and lawful means. 

Upon this general basis, allowing of course for modification of detail, it 
is hoped that something like unity of action may be attained by the in- 
habitants of this Proviuce, upon matters affecting not only their most ma- 
terial and immediate interests, but also the interests and the honour of the 
great nation to which we are connected. 

To maintain that connection inviolate, has ever been, and still is the ar- 
dent wish of every member of the League. We devoutly hope that no 
measure of injustice may ever be inflicted; no power may ever be abused 
to the extent of provoking reflecting men to the contemplation of an al- 
liance with a foreign power ; and if there be, as some have said, a time 
when all colonies must in the course of haman events throw off their de- 
pendence on the parent State, and if in our generation that time should 
be destined to arrive, we predict that, if true to ourselves, it will not come 
until no British hands remain able to hoist the flag of England on the 
rock of Quebec, and no British voices survive able to shout, ‘ God save 
the Queen.’”’ 


[ understand that the Orangemen refused to join the League unless a 
pledge was given to them that nothing shuuld be said or done by the as- 
sociation calculated to infringe on their allegiance to the British Crown, 
or to annex Canada to the United States. This was done, I am told. 

This same question of annexation is now so openly epoken and written 
about in all parts of the Province and by men of all parties, that “ what 
do you think of annexation ?” is asked one at every street corner. Per- 
haps the subjoined extract from Macaulay’s History of England will give 
as correct an idea of the feelings and views of the British party here in 
this matter as itis possible to give. The historian is speaking of the To- 
ries or Royalists of the days of James the Second. 

“ His stout English heart swelled with indiguation at the thought that 
the government of his country should be subject to French dictation. Be- 
ing himself generally an old Cavalier, or the son of av old Cavalier, he 
reflected with bitter resentment on the ingratitude with which the Stuarts 
had requited their best friends. Those who heard him grumble at the 
neglect with which he was treated, and at the profusion with which wealth 
was lavished on the bastards of Nell Gwynn and Madam Carwell, would 
have supposed him ripe for rebellion. But all thisill humour lasted only 
till the throne was really in danger. It was precisely when those whom the 
sovereign kad loaded with wealth and honours shrank from his side that 
the country gentlemen, so surly an mutinous in the season of his pros- 
perity, rallied round him in a body. Thus, after murmuring twenty 
years at the misgoverment of Charles the Second, they came to his rescue 
in his extremity, when his own secretaries of state and lords of the Trea- 
sury had deserted him, and enabled him to gain a complete victory over 
the Opposition.” 

The arrival and departure of the United States mail is so uncertain that 
as I feel no assurance of this communication reaching you in time for your 
next paper, I shall defer some things I have to say tor another letter. 


P. P. 
Musi. 


Granp Coxcert at tHE AssemBLy Rooms.—We attended a Concert 
given by the Distin Family, at the above Room in the Chinese Buildings, 
Broadway, on Tuesday evening last. It will be remembered that the 
Distins arrived from England a few months since, and after giving one 
or two concerts, at which their talents were displayed to great advantage, 
they were obliged to go South for the benefit of their health. We are 
glad to welcome them back to New York with renewed health and spir. 
its. There was a very large audience present on Tuesday evening, con- 
sisting principally of the élite uf the city. The upper ten have not turned 
out as strongly for a miscellaneous concert since the establishment of the 
Italian Opera, which gave almost the death-blow to all other entertain- 
ments, vocal or instrumental. 


We remember the Distins in England many years since, and the delight 
we then experienced in listening to their concerted performance. They 
were reinarkable even at that period; but constant practice, and the 
habit of continually playing together, have enabled them to reach a state 
of perfection which we never dreamed of then. Of its kind their per- 
formance is admirable, and it has in it the very elements of popularity. 
The instrument they play is a favourite instrument, and the blending of 
several of them produces a richness of harmony at once delicious to the 
ear and soothing to the heart. We can conceive of nothing more ex- 
quisitely touching and beautiful than their performance of the concerted 
piece from Lucia di Lammermoor, Soffrira nel pianio, or the trio from Lu- 
crezia Borgia, or their selection from Weber's Der Freischutz. They 
are specimens of the perfection of the blending of harmonious sounds, 
aod we must say that they affected us profoundly and pleasurably. The 
second concerted piece which they played was a composition by Costa, 
the celebrated conductor of the Opera in London and the Philharmonic 
Societies’ Concerts. It is full of passionate, tender expression, and is rich- 
ly and elaborateiy harmonized. This was so admirably played that it 
drew forth an unanimous encore, and as the audience gave evidence of 
their extreme anxiety to hear the piece again, the artists, in acknowledg- 
ing the compliment, of course played quite another composition. This is 
certainly the stupidest practice that ever prevailed among artists; the 
people encore a certain piece because they wish to hear it again, and we 
think if the encore is acknowledged at all, the piece encored should be 
repeated. 

The system of encoring has become an intolerable nuisance, and ought 
to be discountenanced, because the determined partizan of any fair Ar- 
tiste by persevering with stick, feet, or hands, can gain an encore, even 
against the wishes of nine-tenths of the audience. ‘The Italian system of 
returning und bowing merely, is good, and should be adopted by Artists 
of every country. The Finale to the concert, Jenny Lind Fantasia, or 
Airs from La Fille du Regiment, is a most delightful piece. It contains 
mauy of the most charming airs from that popular opera, which have 
been arranged by Mr. Distin in a most skilful manner, producing 
one of the most affective pieces in their whole répertoire. It was splen- 
didly played by Mr. Distin and his sons, and would doubtless have been 
encored but for the lateness of the hour. 

Mr. Distin played the “ Soldier tired’’ on this occasion, in a most mas- 
terly and brilliant manner. We have heard him play it before ; but his 
performance on Tuesday evening far excelled all his previous efforts for 
distinctness, certainty, and brilliancy. The solo ‘ All is lost now” was 
executed gracefully and feelingly by Mr. Henry Distin, and gave so much 
delight that a unanimous encore was the consequence. The Echo Duett 
for two horus is a mostettective piece and gave great satisfaction. It 
consists of an old Hunting subject, which is given out loudly and joyously, 
and afterwards repeated note for note so softly that one could hardly be- 
lieve it to be aught else but the faintest echo of a far off sound. The 
echo is often repeated and although the passages are very quaint and we 
might say crooked, not a note was missed, nor a false intonation observa- 

le. It was a masterly performance, and proved how completely the 
instruments were under the control of the performers. 

Miss O'Connor sang several songs, and together with Miss Distin and 
the Messrs, Distin, executed several glees very admirably. The vocal 








portion of the pregremme we should not object to hear, were it not for 
the super-excellence of the instrumental. As it is, there is too much 
vocal music, and the entertainment is intolerably lengthened without ad- 
ding to its interest. Asa matter of policy we should advise the Messrs 
Distin to confine their exertions tu their playing: for the public will not 
believe in one person doing half-a dozen things perfectly. A decided 
stand or claim must be made upon one or the other, and their playin 

entitles them toa distinction which their singing can never gain them 
They will upon reflection, find our remarks worthy of consideration - 
and if they act upon them, they will assuredly find it to their pecuniary 
benefit. The accompaniments were tastefully and brilliantly played by 
Mr, Willy, who possesses the materials from which a fine pianist could 
be made. He has an excellent touch, and a great deal of execution, with 


taste and expression. If he has ambition and perseverance he must 
attain high excellence in his profession. 


CoMPLIMENTARY Concert to Mr. J. 8. Brack.—The Assembly Room 
was about half filled on Thursday evening, on the occasion of the above 
Complimentary Concert. We were not informed by the bills why the com. 
pliment was given, but it is certain that it could not have been on the score 
of artistic merit, for Mr. Black, judging by his singing on the occasion, jg 
but a beginner, a tyro in his art. He has a fine voice certainly, and had 
he been well educated might have made a good singer, but his voice ig 
uncultivated and his style worse than unformed, for it abounds in vulga- 
rities which would cost him much trouble to unlearn. He does not seem 
to have the remotest idea of time, for both in his Aria and duett, he wag 
either before or behind the accompanist throughout. Mr. Black was as. 
sisted by Mrs. Jones and by Signorina Patti, who of course did not coms 
near the place at all—Signori De Begnis, and Novelli, Messrs. Hoffman, 
Maretzek, Jones, Alexander, Bristow, Curtis, anda Quartette Association, 


Sinainc Ciasses.—We are glad to observe that a new and greatly im- 
proved system of class teaching is likely to prevail in New York, under 
the fostering care of Mr. J. F. Warner, who has devoted years of his life 
to the perfection of his system. Mr. Warner is an American, but he 
brings to his assistance the knowledge and experience of the Old World, 
for his knowledge of the ancient and modern languages is remarkable, 
and his earnest studies of the great German authorities resulted in his 
translating Got/fried Weber's celebrated and profound Theory of Har- 
mony. We have had occasion tu notice several of the works which have 
emanated from Mr. Warner, and we were struck by the thoroughness of 
his appreciation of his subject; we cannot but consider hima man, by 
education and experience, emiuently fitted to propagate and successfully 
carry out an improved system of vocal class instruction. The chief ele- 
ment of his system is simplicity, and in its working it will be found that 
when the pupil has gone through the simple diatonic progression as ar- 
ranged by Mr. Warner, aremarkable insight into the art of sight reading 
will have been gained, in addition to the development of the voice, and 
the kuowledge ot time, &c. 

_ We feel much interested in the development of this system, for we be- 
lieve that it will achieve a great public good. The present system is 
fraught with evil to the community ; every section of the city has its class 
teachers, who bring no other qualification to their task than a few quar- 
ters’ instruction from men as ignorant as themselves. People with voices 
and without voices, are brought together indiscriminately, and the result 
may be readily imagined. This system requires a thorough and entire 
purging, and we think that the interests of the public and the musical 
profession demand an exposé of its fallacies and its charlatanry. We shall 
take a review of the various systems, including Mr. Warner’s, and shall 
in a fature article give the subject, which is really an important one, a 
thorough investigation. 

Destre IkeLHermer, the young violinist, gives two concerts at the Ta- 
bernacle during the next week, assisted by the principal artists of the late 
Italian Opera and Mr. Richard Hoffman. Signora Tedesco will also, we 
understand, give a grand concert next week, assisted by Mad. Pico-Vi- 


etti and her bent. 
DOvrauts. 


Broapway Tueatre.—Mr. Forrest is going through his oft-repeated 
line of characters at this house with his accustomed success. The acutest 
powers of criticism would fail to extract anything novel or pointed to add 
to the mass of eulogium and strictures already penned on this celebrated 
tragedian’s histrionic powers. We spare our readers the infliction of no- 
tices which would fall as pointless as the reiteration of a “ thrice-told 
tale.” 








Burton's Tueatre,—The new satire on “Socialism” has proved a great 
card for the manager. The piece is now carefully and closely played, 
and the audience appear to eajoy the ‘‘ hits” more keenly by its frequen: 
repetition. The scene where the ‘right-to-labour” system is practically 
carried out, is received nightly with uproarious applause ; itis indeed the 
best constructed and most effective scene in the piece. On Tuesday 
evening, Burton varied the lately stereotyped character of his bills by 
bringing forward 4 young debutante in the character of Kate O’Brien in 
the lively farce of “ Perfection.” Asa first appearance it was a highly 
creditable performance as far as the most perfect self possession was con- 
cerned ; but the young lady has much to learn before she can attain the 
goal which, from her bearing, she considers as already nearly reached. 
Brougham’s new comedy is announced for Monday next. 

Bowrry.—The engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Wallack has created 
an actual revival uf the legitimate drama at this establishment. Every 
night crowded audiences are collected to witness the representation of 
Shakspeare, and exhibit an appreciation of the great master’s delineations 
that would do credit to a high order of discrimination. So true it is 
that “‘ one touch of nature’’ makes mankind akin. 


Mr. Wallack has appeared twice during the week in Richard III., a 
part he has studied closely, and in which he exhibits several novel points 
of conception. Following out the views of Horace Walpole and Miss 
Halstead, he divests Richard of many of the characteristics Shakspeare is 
supposed unwarrantably to have thrown around the part ; and presents 
a portrait of “the crook-backed tyrant” more in accordance with 
the courtly and heroic Richard as drawn by the persons mentioned. 
That there may be more historical accuracy in this conception of Richard, 
we do not doubt; but to make it harmonize with Shakspeare’s delinea- 
tion, the actor must first expunge the strong passages where Richard so 
plainly describes his own deformity and his uncourtly and ungainly 
habits. Mr. Wallack, we believe, overcomes these objections by sup- 
posing that Richard exaggerates his own defects, in a spirit of reckless 
irony. But they occur in soliloquies as found in the original text in the 
third part of Henry VJ. and in Richard III., and are brought altogether 
to bear in the stage version of the play adupted by Cibber. Referring 
again to the original text, we find equally unequivocal descriptions of the 
Shakspearian Richard given by ditferent characters in the piece—a pecu- 
liarity remarkable in our great Poet, when he wishes distinctly to define 
the characteristics of a chief personage in his plays. The most striking ot 
these descriptions is given by Queen Margaret, who calls him an 
elvish—mark’d, abortive rooting hog ! 

Thou that was seal’d in thy nativity 

The slave of nature, and the son ef hell ! 
With such authorities staring us in the face, it would be impossible to en- 
dure as correct, any material departure from the long established stage 
representation of Richard, however that conception may be at variance 
with the strict historical truth. 

We are bound to acknowledge that Mr. Wallack carries out his own 
view of the part, with great judgment and with effective representation. 
Indeed we ure willing to hope, that this talented young actor is destined 
to take a very prominent stand in his profession. 





Mr. Hewett, the original publisher in this country of Knight’s Illus. 
trated Shakspeare, attempted to read Hamlet before a highly respectable 
audience on Wednesday Evening, at the University Chapel, and we think 
he must have satisfactorily convinced both himself and his friends, that it 
is one thing to appreciate the beauties of Shakspeare, and another suc- 
éessfully to embody those beauties, even in Reading. 

We heard Mr. Hewitt through one act, but really could not endure 
more. Whenit is remembered that the greatest actors have devoted the 
study and practice of their lives to the attainment of the powers necessary 
for the exposition of Hamlet, it is no wonder tbat Mr. Hewitt should 
have failed, wanting as he doesall those requisites which culture, expert: 
ence, and specific study alone can give. Our only regret was, to see & 
capable man of business step out of his appropriate sphere, to venture on 
one of the most arduous tasks, we can conceive, in the whole range of ar 
tistic exhibitions. 
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Netices of New Works. 





Niveven anv 17s Remains. By H. Austen Layard. New York. 1849. 
G. P. Putnam.—The second and concluding volume of this highly inter- 
esting work is now before the public, and will in every way confirm the 
favourable impression produced by the first. The stadent of Scripture 
will pore over its pages with interest, for he will there find many records 
of Divine Writ confirmed in their accuracy, many prophecies shown to 
be fulfilled. The antiquarian will find a new field for his research, and 
much that will elucidate obscure passages of ancient history. The lover 
of literary novelty and excitement will go over comparatively untrodden 
ground. This second volume is richer in illustrations than the first, being 
copiously illustrated by drawings on stone, mape, plans, and wood cuts. 
We observe also that many engravings omitted in the first are to be found 
in this, the whole work being thus made a faithful transcript of the Eng 
lish edition. ‘That the public will largely avail themselves of the treat 
in store for them we have no doubt. 

Eicutzen Huxprep anpv Twetve. By Lowis Rellstab. New York. 

1849. Stringer and Townsend.—This is a novel translated from the Ger- 
man, and it bears evidence that it is rendered from some foreign tongue, 
the idiom of the original being somewhat teo closely imitated. It has 
been highly commended by Blackwood—no mean praise. We have 
time only fora glance at its contents ; but the historical events interwo- 
ven with the romance are of such marvellous interest that one may read 
of them again and again, with a constant sense of freshness. Napoleon’s 
Invasion of Russia! What is there in ancient or modern history, of 
which we have authentic record, that in terrible interest can approach 
this episod.  Borodino, and Krasnoi, and Moskwa ca!! up images, that 
we look upon, awful as they are, with intense and irresistible curiosity, 
just as though we were not already familiar with their details. Great 
events, like great characters, bear examination over and over again; 
and those to whom military adventures afford excitement cannot fail to 
find it in this work. Rellstab was a soldier in his early life, and writes 
con amore ou such themes. The work is of the cheap kind, so far as the 
getting up is concerned, being published in one thin octavo, in double 
columns. 


Aces Morais, on THE Heroine or Domestic Lire. New York. 1849. 
Harpers. —T his novelette is probably the work of a youthful hand. It is not 
deficient in interest, uor is it wanting in signs of ability. What it principal- 
ly lacks is concentration. The author appears to have written page after 
page without avy exact notion whither he was rambling; the episodes 
being so numerous that the book is rather a series of sketches than a con- 
tinuous tale. It is true that every body is settled in the end, but the 
reader dodges about very uncomfortably in the mean time. Within some 
half-dozen pages of the conclusion, we were much surprised to come 
upon a subject, treated in an ofi-hand manner, that has furnished a theme 
for volumes, and yet is one that it is by no means desirable to bring be- 
fore the consideration of the general class of novel readers. We allude 
to the union of a young unwedded coupie, under the shallow and thread- 
bare plea of union in the sight of Heaven. The author, it must be ad. 
mitted, takes the right view of the question, and unequivocally condemns 
the vile sophistry of the plea. But no durable ill consequences are made 
to result from the unhallowed connection; and in fact the author has a 
good tempered way of bringing every thing out right in the end, that 
may be acceptable to the reader, but is scarcely a transcript of real 
life. Mr. Morris, for another instance, has jilted the heroine and married 
a lackadaisical termagant—she dies off that he may return to his first 
love, who has had her eye on him all through the book, and assists sub 
rosa in the education of his daughter. But we will only further observe 
that the tone is throughout rather too free and easy for our taste; not 
withstanding which there are portions worth notice. 

Here is a gvod bit of parting advice to a youth of eighteen going from 
the country to a city apprenticeship. 

“ Oh, there are all sorts of men: iron, wooden, and flesh, and blood. You will 
encounter them, and you must be prepared fer them. Remember one rule, 
Henry—I know you will never violate your conscience. Keep your own respect, 
if you lose thatof others. You are of more importance to yourself, than any one 
else is to you. You will have to live with yourself. I made up my mind, a long 
time ago, to keep on decentterms witb the fellow that I must spend all my leisure 
hours with—that I must eat with, sleep with, and, what is more, think with. If 
this self, that Lmust always live with, were a mean, good-for-nothing fellow, it 
would be very disgustingto me. Youcan be very kind, and very firm, very po- 
lite, and yet keep a conscience. You will meet all sorts of opinions : you will not 
be fool enough to think that all are valueless, because they are not yours. Some 
men can hold a very hard-bitted set of opinions, just as I can hold a horse that 
would run away with you, perhaps, and, certainly, with your mother. You will 
respect every inan’s honest opinion, or, at any rate, the honesty of the man who 
holas it; and, maybe, if you dig under it, you will find truth, where you don’t ex- 
pectit. Every man’s religion is his own, or his father's. He loves it as his own, 
or he reverences it as belonging to those who, he thinks, hada right to impose it. 


Don’t quarrel witheither, Henry, Search their budget of opinions carefully, and, 
my word for it, you will find sometruth.” 


The following is also a good bit of description. The youth, by ap- 
pointment, goes to the oflice of Mr. Benson, who is a printer and editor in 
this great Babylon. 


Henry went down Broadway more rapidly than he had gone up : he went straight 
to Benson and Brigg’s office, in Nassau-street. 

He went up a great many dirty stairs. Atlast he cameto avery large room, 
full of very strange furniture to him. He inquired for Mr. Benson. In one cor- 
ner ofthe room was a small square, surrounded by lattice-work, looking somethin 
like a bar in acountry tavern. Aman stood at a desk inside this box. He coul 
see all about him, and yet there was something a litle like retirement in the pen 
in which he lived and moved a little, and worked agreat deal. Henry passed in 
and gave him his letter. He could as soonhave spoken to the desk as to the 
man. He looked up from his writing, and the young man handed him the 
letter. He put his steel peo in a tumbler of wet leaden shot, and read the letter 
as if he had Hd that one thing to do. A faint smile stole over his features. He 
tore off the blank side of the letter, and put it inabox where blank bits of paper 
waited for use, and pierced the other side with a wire where a great many other 
lettershung. “ You are the young man my {riead Dr. Noggs wrote me of, some 
time ago. You will find a good boarding-house at No. Beekman:street. 
You can get settled there, and be here at one, P.m.’”’—and he began to write again, 
again tobe interrupted by another comer, as Henry turned away, feeling a great 
deal more inclined to speak to the desk than to the man. 

He walked over to Courtlandt-street, recalling Mr. B.’s features. He wasa 
tall, pale man, with a massive forehead, where thought sat throned. His hair was 
light, and very scanty. His eyes were blue, and fooked like the sky in a very 
uncomfortable, sharp autumn day. His mouth looked weak and sick, and yet the 
lines about it denoted self-denial and firmness : but it aiso expressed suffering and 
weakness. You would be puzzled, as Henry was, to decide what business such a 
mouth had in company with the forehead andthe rest of the face. 

If Henry had been in Russia, and sure of the knout, if he did not get to the of- 
fice by one o'clock, he would not have felt a stronger necessity upon him,to be 
there. Thatclear, cold eye had looked athim, and said, “one o'clock ;’’ and, at 
one o'clock precisely, he again stood before the desk, feeling just as much sym- 
pathy with the desk as with the master of it, 








x . * » 
uN One o'clock, and Henry stood by the desk of Mr. Benson. Itis fair to conclude that 
Alr. Benson thought a great deal, for he was an economistof words, and the man 
a do something. His 7 was brightly and coldly alive. And then he must 
have thoughts, for itseemed very certain thathe had no feelings. To look athim 
in his cage, by his writing-desk, one would decide at once that he was acalcula- 
ting machine; that he would calculate how long aman would wear in his employ, 
and how many impressions he would make, just as coolly as he would calculate 
7 long a font of types would last, and how many impressions it would make. 

‘ill h, ~ Ppa Actoary | when Henry appeared. He kept on, without noticing him, 
sell e| . inis aoe 6 page, scanned it, and mn, iton the copy hook. His manner 
me yo a wor ting editor, and must attend to my business.” Henry waited 
cused a tea © was observing the specimen before him. Presently, he 
fitable b o Henry, and said, “I will not keep you waiting, for it is very unpro- 
his th me Henry was surprised that he said more than was necessary, but 
hed ne toe ppr by the entrance of awoman, whocame forward as if she 
She ae ep see of body but Mr. B., and not to be denied seeing him. 
in hee hand” t and dark, an _by no means pretty, and she had a large roll of MSS. 

hand. Mr. Benson saidto Henry, “Please excuse me for a few minutes. 


intest sort ofa smile, hardly percepti- 


Your work will not wait, oo Fen ond the fa: 
is face, 


ble, relieved the hardness o 





& CW. 


He turned to the lady, and waited for her to speak. 

“| have a translation, sir, which I wish to sell.” 

“ We have a greatdeal of that sort of thing,” said he, very coldly. _ 

“I trust this is a good one, sir; and it is one of Doulic'’s best stories. And 
you are aware that his writings are very moral and excellent.” 

The cold man smiled, and said, “ Perhaps they may not sell any better for that. 
I am not sure that you have laboured to the best advantage in translating 
Soulié.” 

“ T wish to earn my bread,” said the lady, “I wish to maintain my children ; but 
I would not do it by demoralizing the children of others.” There was a yery honest 
and earnest glow inher countenance as she said this. 

Henry would have sworn, ten minutes before, that Mr. Benson had not aheart any 
where in the domain of his body. He would have endorsed any one to any amount, 
who had said that this man could not be moved by any tender feeling, any more 
than the great Power-Press that was working yonder continually. Mr. Benson 
was very immoveable. A pretty woman might have _— a great many 
meshes, and he would have glided through them all without the slightest entangle. 
ment. 

Dr. Noggs would have said that he was a marble man, and was labelled ‘‘ Don’t 
touch the statuary.’’ But the glow of honesty that lighted that woman's face when 
she spoke of her children. had gone straight home to a place not laid down in the 
mapof the Benson that Henry had been sketching.. He reached out his hand and 
took the roll of menuscript. “I will not detain you, madam,” said he, in a tone 
that said plainly, I have other business : ‘‘ call on Wednesday at this hour ;” and 
he looked at the manusermpt. “ Yes, twodays will dotoread it. I will then make 
you an offer for your work, if it suits me.” ’ 

The lady looked as though the world had been lifted from her heart, and she 
walked quickly away. 4 ‘ 

Mr. B. turned toHenry. “ Youare settled at your boarding house 1’ 

“ Yes, sir,’’ 

“ My friend, Dr. Noggs, gives me very good accounts of you. Do you really 
wish to become a practical printer 1” 

« Ido, sir,” Mae 

“ You shall be gratified. But, perhaps you will have no objection to be useful to 
me in various ways. We will unders' the matter before you enter upon any 
duties, Aclear understanding of duties and relations is indispensable to comfort 
and usefulness. It will be impossible for me to consult you on this matter at once, 
as I must leave the city this evening for a day and a half, at least. Meanwhile, I 
want this manuscript read. You are just the person to judge of its fitness for my 
paper; and its perusal will keep you from having the blues till Ican see you, and 
arrange all matters between us. 

“ You will be here on Wednesday, at one o'clock ;'’ and the calm, cold eye 
again impressed the necessity of punctuality, and the man of business turned to 
his paragraphs and copy-hook. Henry took the roll of manuscript, and sought his 
home in Beekman-street. He felt somewhat disappointed as tothe judgment he 
had been inclined to form of Mr. Benson, and a thrill went through his heart. as he 
thought it probable he should be more interested in the gentleman than he had 
hoped. or intended, at first ; and then he felt a little humbled, as he saw that all his 
sagacity might be put at fault, and that this man might have the coolest and clearest 
business capacity, and yet, under the frozen outside, might have a warm heart for 
wife, and children, and wisely benevolent objects. . 

Youth has to correct a great many hasty and ene judgments by the light of 
after experience, and Henry this day began his education in the experimental 
school, with a deep and profitable lesson. 








Books Recrivep.—What I saw in California, by E. Bryant, sixth edition. 
Appletons.—Laneton Parsonage, third part. Ibid.—The Philosophy of Religion, 
by J. D. Morell A.M. Jbid-—California Guide Book. Jbid.—Four Months 
among the Gold-Finders in California. Zbid.—Sharpe’s London Magazine. G. 
Virtwe.—Godey’s Lady’s Bookfor April. H. Long & Brother.—Banker's Mag- 
azine for April.—Jllustrated Franklin. Part 7 and 8, the last. Harpers. Rail 
Road and Stenm Boat Guide Book, corrected tothe presenttime. J. Disturnell. 
—Astoria, by Washington Irving author’s revised edition. G. P. Putnam. 





Lonpon Literary Announcements.—The new eerial by Charles Dick. 
ens is thus advertised in the London papers received by the Europa: 
“Tue Coprerrietp Survey or tHe Worcp As 17 Rottep.—On the first 
of May will be published, the first number, price one shilling, of The 
Personal History, Adventures, Experience, and Observation of Davip 
CoprerrieLp THE YouncER, or Buunperstone Rookery: (which he 
never meant to be published on any account.) By Cuartes Dickens. 
With Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne.” 

The advertisement is not attractive, and appears to promise a rambling, 
disconnected series of papers. Be they what they may, they will be 
welcome, aud will we trust redeem Dickens from the charge of having 
written himself out, which is sometimes made against him. Certain'y 
his last Christmas Tale would almost warrant such a conclusion, the 
fulsome commerdations of portions of the public press to the contrary 


notwithstanding. : : 
A more welcome announcement to us is the following from Bentley. 


“On the 12th of April Will be published, in 3 volumes, with numerous 
Portraits from Original Paintings, Memorrs ory Prince Rupert AND THE 
Cavatiers, including their Correspondence. Now first published from 
the Original Manuscripts. By Ettor Warsurton, Esq., Author of ‘ The 
Crescent and the Cross.’ ” 

Mr. Georce R. Giippon is about to bring out in 1 volume 8vo. “ Or1a 
#cyrtiaca. Discourses on Egyptian Archeology, and Hieroglyphical 
Discoveries.”’ 

The following advertisements are also of interest.—‘ Rome ; or, A Tour 
or Many Days. By Sir Georce Heap. 3 vols. 8vo.”—** Enciisn Meto- 
pies. By Cuartes Swain, Author of ‘ The Mind, and other Poems.’ ’— 
“ Loyora anv Jesuitism. By Isaac Tayror.” 

In addition to the foregoing, the multitudinous G. P. R. J. (who does not 
know the initials as well as A B C 7) is to edit a newly announced book, 
the functions of the editorial craft as applied to books never having been 
clearly defined. The programme of Mr. J. runs thus, “Tue SHaksPEaRE 
Forcerirs.—Nearly ready, in three vols, Davin Rizzio: A Posthumous 
Work by the late Mr, Ireland, Edited by G. P. R. James, Esq.” To this 
is appended a puff anticipatory from the London Morning Herald. It is 
amusing of its kind ; and we are puzzled to imagine how Mr. J. found 
the long time to which it refers. 


“We hear,” says the Morning Herald,“ that G.P. R. James, Esq., has for a 
long time been engaged upon a posthumous work by the late Mr. Ireland, whose 
‘Shakspeare Forgeries’ put the whole literary world in a state of the greatest ex- 
citement. The present work, ‘David Rizzio,‘ is likely to be more extensively 
read than any work that has been published during the last twenty years. No greate 
er guarantee as to its excellence can be advanced than the fact of so established a 
writer as Mr. James being its sponsor, especially when it is well known that large 
sums have been frequently offered to him to edit works, and that he has invariably 
declined such propositions.” 





Speep MAY Be ILL-TIMED.—We were much struck a fortnight ago, 
with the following sensible remarks in the Literary World on a subject of 
much importance. We pay the best compliment to their exeellence by 
copying them entire. 


Impromptus.—The newspapers are copying from the “ National Era” 
an “ Jmpromptu on receiving an Eagle’s quill from Lake Superior,’’ by 
Whittier, a Poet, whose genius and true poetic sensibilities subtract much 
of the stiffness from his Quakerism, the fanaticism from his Abolitionism, 
and the cant from his New Englandism. On reading his “ Impromptu’ 
we find it to consist of twenty carefully finished verses, marked by much 
beauty of expression, and a thoughtful, serious grace, which reminds us, 
without losing any of its charm by the association, of the spirit and style 
of Bryant in some of his happiest efforts. Here are four fine verses— 


“T hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be ; 

The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea. 


“ The rudiments of empire here 
Are plastic yet and warm ; 
The chaos of a mighty world 
Is rounding into form. 


‘Each rude and jostling fragment soon 
Its fitting place shall find— 

The raw material of a State, 
Its music and its mind. 


“ And westering still, the Star which leads 
The New World in its train 

Has tipped with fire the icy spears 
Of many a mountain chain.” 


Now, these and the accompanying verses are good enough poetry. The 
whole poem is good, but not because it is an “‘ Impromptu”—ot being 
which it bears very few indications, in fact. It is well written, but none 
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the better for having been-written in a hurry, and probably would have 
done the author more credit had it been more ted. We think it 

not amiss to take it as the text and ground- work of a protest against [m- 

promptus in grneeel, and particularly against that standard of public taste 

very universal nowadays, which measures the merit of a pecformance by 

the rapidity with which it has been accomplished, and ranks facility and 

fertility amongst the highest indications of intellectaal superiority. 

Poets who hang out these impromptu colors do so partly by way of 
apology for evident defects of haste, aud partly by way of public an- 
nouncement of their surprising powers of invention and versification. 
What they hazard in reputation they gain in time; what they lose in style 
they more than make up iu speed. There is, nothing these men hate so 
much as your slow wrilers. If the rewards of genius can only be run for 
they are sure of success. This is an old trick. Horace laughs at an au- 
thor in his day whe prided himself upon being able to make two hundred 
verses in an hour, standing upon one leg, “ stans pede in uno.” D’ Israeli tells 
the story of Statius, a quasi classic, who congratulated himself that be 
had employed ouly two days in composing the epithalamium upon Stella, 
containing 278 Hexameters; while Cespar Barthius, the subject of the 
sketch in which this story is told, boasted that he had in three days trans- 
lated into Latin the first three books of the Iliad, amounting to above 
2,000 verses. No wonder that the chronicler of the curiosities of Litera- 
ture had to include him in the category of “‘ authors who have ruined 
thelr booksellers,” 

Bat these are harmless vanities in authors. Nobody will object to a 
poet’s consoling himself for the public neglect of his verses by a remem- 
brance of the little labour they cost him. Happy man if he is content to 
set off the speed with which they were written against the speed with 
which they were forgotten. But it is a different thing when the critics 
and the dilettanti, and the reading public in general, unite in a tribute of 
admiration to this species of exce!lence, and ia establishing as the rule 
of success for an intellectual effort, that “’twere well if it ’twere done 
quickly.” The principle upon which such a false standard is grounded 
is a very simple one. Anything out of the ordinary course of things at- 
tacts special notice, and the further it transcends the ordinary experience 
of an individual, the more it excites his admiration. vay who couldn’t 
write five lines of verse if they tried a week, are naturally enough amaz- 
ed at anybody who can write fifty lines in an hour. In their opinion his 
tacility fixes his genius. Another man, they admit, might write as much 
and as well, bat the question is, could he do it in the same space of time? 
This is natural to all of us. One’s estimation of his favourite »uthor rises 
instanter to a higher point if he learns of him that, like Sir Walter Scott, 
he could write a whole page of matuscript without an interlineation, or 
like Godwin, could dash off the greater part of a novel at a night’s sitting. 
But for all this, there is no oat reason why the world should waste so 
much applause on these feats of intellectual dexterity when they are suc- 
cessful, or let them off so easily when they fail. If a thing is worth do- 
ing at all, itis worth doing well—as safe a maxim for authors and artists 
as for mechanics or day labourers. The idea of claimiug additional ad- 
miration for a professed work of art (be it a sonnet, or a statue, or what- 
ever else) on account of the laziness or the carelessness with which it 
has been executed, or even the speed, is an absurdity. 

We are speaking, of course, only of those kinds of intellectual effort 
which do not, by their very natures, forbid elaboration ; of the more se- 
rious species of composition, such as the “Impromptu” which has sag- 
gested these thoughts. Certainly there are cases in which celerity is 
commendable, and is a necessary requisite. An elaborated joke is gen- 
erally a very flat one, and the effect of printed wit, like that of spoken 
wit, frequently depends on its evident quickness and readiness. An epi- 
gram that has to be assiduously sharpened is apt to lose its point; the best 
are the promptest. But in such cases, the whole substance is the wit, 
which, in its very essence, excludes premeditation. Humour may be po- 
lished and set to advantage, but wit is best in the rough. Wits are a 
privileged class. They should be allowed to speak without thought, and 
write as they speak, if they have the faculty. It would be cruel to re- 

uire as severe labour from the man who aims on to relax the hard 
lines of your face into a smile, or twist them into a laugh, as from him 
who makes a claim on your understanding, and professes to instruct as 
well as amuse. ‘ 

Nor have we the remotest intention of depreciating the value or the 
power of that promptness of thought and ease of expression which are 
often the accompaniments and indications of the highest intellectual skill. 
Where there is much energy of thought, native or acquired by long 
training, and experience, there must be some rapidity of thinking; but 
this facility, either of mental processes or outward expression, is only 
admirable wheu its result is the gaining, by easier steps, the perfection 
at which others arrive by slower and more laborious approaches. It is 
the experience of the veteran, accomplishing with ease what seemed 
impossible to the raw recruit. This is part of the thorough furnishing 
with which discipline and perseverance provide the man of letters. But 
its value is for use and not for display. It is the counterfeit of this rarely 
acquired and hard won facility whose impromptu verses and extempore 
eloquence pass witb poetasters and the public for genuine coin. Even 
when really suneleel’ it speedily becomes a reproach, if used as the in- 
stroment of unworthy purposes. 

The admirer of Raphael finds a higher pleasure in studying that most 
beantiful of his pictures, the Dresden Madonna, in the remembrance of. 
the fact that it was painted without any previous studies or drawings. It 
is the best proof of the transcendent genius of the great Master, that he 
was able to throw his whole idea, in all its perfection and completeness, 
upon the canvas, and without the necessity of realizing it by piecemeal 
in intermediate attempts. Far different is our feeling with regard to the 
later pictures of such famous artists as Guido, Murillo, and that Angli- 
cized Fleming, Vandyck, who, after attaining the highest places in their 
profession, employed the wondertul facility which long experience had 
given them, not for the purpose of achieving higher results in art, or 
rising to greater eminence, but for the sake of pocketing as fast as possi- 
ble the substantial proofs of their popularity. 

Itis not only versifiers who might be compluined of for troubling the 
world with crude, undigested, immature performances. “ Fast men” are 
becoming as common in the various departments of literature, science, 
politics, morals, as they have become in society. As the New England- 
ers say, they are the “ products of the age.’”’ It is an age of impromptu 
reform, nape aes impromptu invention, literature, philoso- 
phy. The volubility and vehemence of extempore eloquence in the pul- 
pit; the cut and thrust style of criticism in reviews and literary organs ; 
the labor-saving, hot-house systems of education 89 much in vogue, are 
indications, in their popularity, of this spirit of the age. Bverything is 
railroad, steamboat, magnetic telegraph. On the same principle that the 
unfortunate classic-ridden Frenchman exclaimed, ‘‘ Qui me delivra des 
Grecs et Romains ?” we are tempted to cry out, “ Who will deliver us 
from these annihilators of time and space ?” 





FINE ARTS. 


Dusserporr GaLLery.—We trust that no hasty reader will interpret 
our severe remarks last week upon the catalogue of this fine collection 
into any wish to detract from its superior claim to notice and patronage. 
On the contrary, we then commended, and do now commend it to the 
inspection of all lovers of good paintings, and to the candid criticism of 
those who cater, as it were, for public entertainment. We believe 
further additions will be made, in which case we shall probably have oc- 
casion to speak further. 


Tue Fatts or Nracara.—We had occasion to notice, in our journal 
of Oct. 21, a series of very clever views of these Marvels of Nature, taken 
on the spot by Mr. R. de Trobriand, a French gentleman of this city, and 
an excellent amateur painter. We have now the pleasure of announcing 
the publication of one of the views by the enterprising house of Gouri, 
Visert & Co. The one selected is the most important of the set, com- 
prising a general view of the whole wonderful scene. The original 
sketch was sent to Paris; it has there been copied on stone by Sabatier, 
carefully printed, and most admirably coloured. If the copies generally 
be at all equal to the one sent us, it must command a most extensive sale, 
for it most richly deserves it. To our notion, it is not only by far the 
most faithful and spirited representation of the Falls that we have ever seen 
on paper, but it is also one of the best coloured lithographs that has for 
some time come under our notice. Readers know that we arechary of 
unqualified praise; but in this case we cheerfully award it. Those who 
saw the original painting in the exhibition-room of Messrs. Goupil, Vibert 
& Co., will find the engraving a great improvement upon it. 

The entire credit is due to Mr. de Trobriand for his judicious selection 
of the point of view that should combine the greatest attractions, for his 





faithful transcript of what was before him, for the remarkable correct» 
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ness of his perspective, and in short for all the more difficult portions of 
the work ; but we must candidly say that the Parisian artist has greatly 
improved the accessories of foreground, and foliage, which are nothing 
when one thinks of or looks on tho sublime outpouring of the waters, 
but which make or mara pictare. Asa whole therefore it is a very mas- 
terly production. It is of circular form, about fifteen inches in diameter. 
The print of sight is at a short distance below the American Fall, which 
is, of course, in the foreground, whilst the great Horse Shoe fills up the 
distance. The effect given to the plunge of water nearest to the eye, 
with the sense of depth and movement conveyed on this miniature scale, 
is jast one of those secrets of Art that we enjoy but cannot explain. We 
really rejoice that this living portrait of such a scene is within reach of 
the public ; and we believe they will allow on examination that our 
praise is not exaggerated. Noone can walk the crowded thoroughfare 
of Broadway, and see the groups gathered round the printseller’s win- 
dows, without feeling it a matter of some importance that discrimination 
should be exercisedin the choice of these cheap artistic horn-books, 
The rubbish is disappearing very fast from shop-windows, and the best 
engravings from Paris and London are taking its place. No surer mode 
exists of improving American artists and engravers than keeping contin- 
ually before the public eye the choicest productions of other countries. 
As astimulus to exertion, it is worth whole volumes of panegyric on the 
home-made. 








JENNY LIND. 


Concert at Exeter Hatu.—The Concert given by Malle. Lind at Ex- 
eter Hall, on Tuesday night, the 3d ult. was fully and fashionably attend- 
ed. Her Majesty aud Prince Albert honoured the performance with 
their presence, aud were most loyally received, the “ National Authem” 
being performed, Mdlle. Lind singing the first verse simply and energeti- 
cally. In the reserved seats, the Duke of Wellington, accompanied by 


have written on the walls, ‘‘ No musician enters here.” 


again before an opinion can be formed of his merits. His voice did not 
seem remarkably sonorous, while his style appeared crude ; but then we 
are informed that he is habitually of a nervous temperament, and there 
are, moreover, evidences of spirit in his acting. He certaialy improved 
as be proceeded, and the concluding terzetto, which is the gem of the 
opera, and in which he sang with Madame Giuliani and M. Belletti, was 
loudly encored. . 

The character of Silva was admirably sustained by Belletti, whose na- 
turally grave manner is exactly suited to the stern dignity of the old 
grandee. Hisaria “Infelice e tuo,” steadily and eveuly sung, was one 
of the most successful morceaux of the evening. Another encore was the 
— “Ab morir potessi, adesso,” by M. Bordas and Madame Giu- 

iani. 

With respect to Gardoni’s Carlo, the following notice was distributed 
ia the boxes :— 

“The indulgence of the nobility, subscribers, and the public, is re- 
quested in favour of Signor Gardoni, who, though labouring under se- 
vere attack of cold and hoarseness, has, to prevent disappointment, con- 
sented to appear; and their indulgence is further requested should some 
of the pieces of music allotted to him be unavoidably omitted.” 

The principal aria was indeed omitted, but Gardovi was really so ill 
that his consent to appear at all does him great credit, as a mark of re- 
spect for the public. 

The course of time seems to prove that Ernani is the most permanently 
popular of Verdi’s operas. ‘O sommo Carlo” is one of the tew choruses 
that are ordinarily encored on the Italian stage ; and even those who de. 
preciate Verdi generally acknowledge the merit of the concluding ter- 
zetto. 


Anecpote or Atsont.—Not very long since there resided at Bologna a 
gentleman worthy in character, but of somewhat eccentric habits, whose 
age might beabout forty-five. He had obtained a certain degree of celebrity 
in the musical world : his name was Rossini. Partial to tranquillity, ree 
cheer, and solitude, his door for some years previous /had been closed 
against a particular class of visitors ; his concierge having received direc- 
tions not to admitany lyrical composer—a little farther, and he might 
Despite these 








the Marchioness of Douro and Miss Burdett Coutts, was recognised and 
much cheered. Benedict was the conductor, and had collecteda very 
superb orchestra of about 130 performers, with Sainton as first violin, 
Lindley as first violoncello, and Howett, as first double bass : there were 
also Rogsselot, Lucas, Phillips, Hausmann, Blagrove, Hill, Hughes, Na- 
daud, Tolbecque, Barret, G. Cooke, Baumann, Prospére, Cioffi, Harper, 
Williams, Jarrett, Platt, and other distinguished iastrumentalists. 

The choral —— was judiciously selected from the professional 
bodies and the Londun Sacred Harmonic Society. Altogether, there was 


an effective ensemble; and the execution of the Coronation Authem of | Can you sing—contralto or soprano?” 


Handel, “ Zadoc, the Priest,” at once proved that there was quality as 
well as quantity. This piece was followed by Handel’s bravura song, 
from ‘‘ Samson,” “ Let the bright seraphim,” cleverly sung by Mdlle 
Liod, with the trumpet accompaniment superbly played by T. Harper, 
junior. But it was reserved for Haydn’s “Creation” to develop the great 


powers of Mdlle. Lind in the sacred school, and, as in the“ Elijah’’ of | ceaw of the Calumny.’ 
c) 


ndelssohn, she madea great impression on her auditory. She sus- 
tained the whole of the music allotted to the soprano in the“ Creation;” 
and she did this with untiring force, for at the conclusion she sang with 
much more effect than at the commencement. Her first solo was “ The 
marvellous wish.” The air is admirably adapted for her exquisite upper 
notes, and she ascended to the C. in alt, and sustained it, beautifully in 
tune. Her next display was in the air “ With verdure clad,” which she 
has sung at the concerts of Mdme. Dulcken and Balfe. It is not so conveni- 
ently noted for her register as the other portions of the oratorio ; but she 
sang it with a delicate appreciation of the composer's intentions. In the 
second part she had the air “On mighty pens,” and a magnificent read- 
ing she gave of thiselegant inspiration. She introduced a novel effect, 
by the holding note on the first syllable of the word ‘coo-ing :” nothing 
could be more captivating than this new reading, with which Haydn him 
self would have been enchanted. Her vocalism in this aria illustrated the 
words, “ From every bush and grove resound the nightingale’s delighted 
notes.’ The remainder of the soprano part is in the concerted pieces. 
It was in the two duos in the concluding part, “ By thee with bliss,” and 
the “ Gracefal consort,” that Mdile. Lind crowned her successful even- 
ing’s exertions by an extraordinary achievement, especially in the last- 
mentioued duo, into which she imported a warmth and tenderness that 


a letter of introduction. 
vailed. 


her cheek, 


her hands ; “ but it must not remain idle. 
what persons say or do around you.” 


and strange caprice. 
she willingly suits herself to any part assigned, provided the melody is 


injunctions, a young damsel one morning glided into his presence, bearing 
Rossini was furious, but his better feelings pre- 


“ What is your pleasure, mademoiselle 1” asked he. 
“To sing before you, monsieur, and to solicit your advice.” 


“ Eh, my poor child, you wish to sing? Why, no person sings now-a- 
d 


ays,’’ 
“ T have, however, a tolerable voice.” 
“ Pauvre petite! At her age doubts never intrude. Let me see ; what 
‘** Both, monsieur.” 
“How! Both?” 
“Certainly : anything you wish." 
“ Do ‘one now ‘Il Barbiere ?”’ 
‘ By heart; I shall sing, if it pleases you, the air of Rosina and the mor- 
“ Ah,ah! the young rogue is merry,” muttered the composer, patting 
‘* What is your name 1” added he, 
* Marietta.” 
“ Well, Marietta, open the piano, and sing whatever you choose.”’ 
The young girl sat down, and accompanying herself, sang the grand air 


of Basile with the greatest steadiness and accuracy. Rossini was con- 
founded. 


Without taking time to repose herself, she sought amongst the 
music ranged on the pupitre, and selected the air uf Mathilda in “ Guil- 
laume Tell,” which she executed with inconceiveable expression, and 
with the same faultless precision as the former. ‘ 

“ The organ is superb !” exclaimed the composer, affectionately shaking 
Study and sing, and heed not 


This young girl, whose debut in the arts was mainly owing to the unde- 


viating kindpess ot Rossini, is the same who, a short time since, complete- 
ly revolutionised the musical world of Paris. 
most extraordinary songstress, with the exception of Jenny Lind, that has 
been heard for thirty years. 


Her name is Alboni; the 


Mademoiselle Alboni’s character is a compound of winning frankness 
Devoid of that self-love so common to other artistes, 





won immense plaudits from the auditory. Md)le. Lind has sung in this ora- 
torio at the Festival at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1846, of which the late Meudels- 
sohn was the condactor. 
occasion, was excellent, and may serve as a model even to our native 
— 

he proceeds of this concert, after deducting the expenses, it is calcula- 
ted, will give upwards of £700 to the Royal Society of Musicians, the 
Choral Fund, the Society of Female Musicians, and the Governess’ [nsti- 
tution; for it was for the benefit of those admirable institutions that Mdlle. 
Lind has afforded her gratuitous services ; and it must be highly gratify- 
ing to her feelings to find that the musica! public hasso liberally respond- 
ed to her charitable appea!.—London paper. 

The fair and liberal Swede, still averse to a return to the Operatic stage, 
was to appear at an Operatic Concert on the 12th ult. at the Queen’s Thea- 
tre, when “Ii Flauto Magico” was to be sung, not performed, asort of 
compromise, we presume. The Atheneum, of an earlier date than the pa- 
per from which we extract the foregoing, thus speaks of the uncertain 
warblings of the nightingale, withholding from her the womanly privi- 
lege of changing her mind. . 

Millament herselfin her wooing days was a“ simplicity ’oman” (as 
Sir Hugh Evans hath it) compared with Mdlie. Lind in managing her 
professional affairs. Yet Congreve’s heroine was as skilled in tiring her 
suitors as in attiring herself.— 

Do youlock yourself up from me (says Mirabel) to make tay search more curi- 
ous? Or isthis pretty artifice contrived to signify that here the chace must end 
and my pursuit be crowned, for you can fly no further ? 

Mill, Vanity !—No! T'llfly and be followed tothe last moment. * * * I 
expect you should soliciz me as much as if I were wavering at the grate ofa mon- 


astery With one foot over the threshold ; I'll be solicited to the very last, nay, and 
afterwards. 


Mir. What, after the last ? . 


The world is even now, we suspect, very far from Mdlle. Lind’s “ very 
last.”—not to speak of her “afterwards.” We lent no eac to the ramour 
announced by more than one contemporary that Mr. Lumley was about, 
by law, totry his a rights with regard to the Lady, as Mr. Bunn 
had done betore him. But the Morning Post now “takes up the won- 
drous tale,”—or, to speak by the card, states that the Manager has pre- 
vented the songstress from singing her six nights at Exeter Hall and com- 
pelled her to appear in a hali-a-dozen concertsin his theatre. These, the 
official announcement assures us, will consistof the music of “ Il Flauto 
Magico,” Weber's “ Oberon” and “ Eauryanthe,” Spontini’s “ Fernand 
Cortez” and “ La Vestale,” and Beethoven's “ Fidelio.””—Contemporane- 
ously with this comes the advertisement that Mdlle. Lind will sing at 
Exeter Hall “ Let the bright Seraphim,” and the soprano music in “‘ The 
Creation,” on the Tuesday in Passion Week! Now, all the movements 
hither and thither—all these conflicting statements—all these “ coy, re- 
luctant” delays, only to be overcome by compulsion, are the oldest de- 
vices of the popularity—trade, totally irreconcileable with a straight-for- 
ward policy, and thus unbefitting one who possesses such a reputation 
for artlessness and beneficence as Mdlle. Lind. For the benefit 
cf such artists as shine og eminently, give less trouble in making 
their engagements, and abide by them when made—it is needful to pro- 
test against all such indecisions as beneatn the dignity of a munificent 
woman, a great singer, and a good musician. 








«“ Ervyast’ in Lonpon—Two Deputants.—Madame Giuliani, whose 
appearance had been expected from the beginning of the season, made 
her début at Her Majesty’s theatre, on Saturday night the 24th ult. as 
Elvirain Verdi’s Ernani, which was played for the tirst time this year. 
Her success was unequivocal. She has a soprano voice of great power 
and compass, her best notes being those in the upperregion. Moreover, 
she is well endowed with those qualities which especially constitute 
the dramatic vocalist. Her action bespeaks perfect confidence, her move- 
mentsare at once easy and impressive, and she has all that energy and spirit 
which produce a marked effect upon an audience. In point of flexibility 
her voice may gain by a little morecultivation, but her intonation is gene- 
rally faultless. 

adame Giuliani’s real name is Julia van Gelder, and she was for some 
time a.leading member of the operatic company at Brussels. She was 
previously a pupil of the French Conservatoire, where she studied sing- 
ing under Bordogni, and acting under Michelot. She appeared at Paris 
in 1847 in the rifacemento which Verdi produced under the name of Jeru- 
salem. Some are of opinion that Madame Giuliani is the “ Mdlle. Julien,” 
who made a considerable sensation in London a few years ago as the 
prima donna of the Brussels company ; but this opinion seems doubtful, 
and we certainly do not recognize the lady. 


Her pronunciation of the English, on this froid and courage usually attributed to that class. 


such that she can do it justice. 


She has often been compared to a German student, having all the sang- 
An amusing incident 
which occurred during her stay at Triesteis thus related :-Having heard on 
the day of her arrival that a cabal against her was being organized, she wen- 
ded her way to the estuminet, and mingled amonggt the conspirators; her 
short locks, full figure, and dégagée air, rendering’ it difficult to divine her 
sex. 

“T am a stranger,” said Alboni, addressing herself to the Brutus of the 
cabal ; * but if there’sfunon hand, count upon me.” 

«* Agreed !” was the reply. “ we are preparing to hiss down a canta- 
trice this evening.” 

“* What has she done—anything wicked 2”’ 

“ We know nothing about her except that she comes from Rome, and 
we wish to have no singers here of whose reputation we are not the 
creators.” 

“ That appears to me fair enough : now as to the part I am to take in 
the affair ?”’ 

‘‘ Take this whistle; each of us carries a similar one. At a signal which 
will be given after the air of Rosina in the ‘ Barber of Seville,’ you have 
but to add to the tempest which will be raised.” 

‘[ comprehend ;” and Alboni, faithful to her disguise, received from 
the hands of her dupe a pretty black whistle attached to a red ribbon. 

That night the theatre bent under the weight of spectators. At the 
rising of the curtain, Almaviva and Figaro, two favourites, were listened 
to with attention ; but when Rosina appeared in the scene in which she 
addresses the jealous tutor, a half-dozen whistles sounded their shrill 
uotes through the house, unmindful of the signal to be given by the 
leaders of the cabal. 

Alboni advanced to the fvot-lights, and displayed the whistle suspended 
round her neck. ‘‘ Gentlemen,’ said she with a smile, “ we must not 
hiss me, but the cavatina ; you have commenced too soon !”’ 

There was a momeut of silence; then thunders of applause rang 
through the house. The cantatrice was that night re-called eleven times 
amidst showers of bouquets. 

“ T had no idea that you were aware of this cabal ?” said the director 
after the performance, as he kissed her hand. 

“* My dear impressario,” replied she, “ itis here as in politics—you 
must conduct the movement, or else be swept away.”’ 





_ Buryine or tug Otympic Toeatre.—One of the most rapidly destruc- 
tive conflagrations that has occurred in the metropolis of England for 
some years broke out on the evening of the 29th ult., about halt-past five 
o'clock, and resulted in the entire demolition of the Olympic Theatre, and 
the partial destruction of upwards of a dozen other buildings. 

The flames were first seen from the outside of the theatre by a consta- 
bie, who lodged at ahouse in Wych-street, the back windows of which 
overlooked the theatre. As he was passing up stairs he noticed a dense 
body of smoke pouring from the roof. Messengers were instantly dis- 
patched in all diremions for the engines, but before sufficient time had 
— for one engine to reach the scene, the whole of the roof, gallery, 
and boxes, were in a general body of flames; and so intense did the heat 
become that six or seven houses in Craven-buildings, with the Pavilion 
Tavern, in Newcastle-street, and several other boases, caught fire simul- 
taneously. Numerous engines soon arrived, and not a moment was lost 
in setting them to work; but, notwithstanding that the supply of water 
was most abundant, and nearly a dozen engines were in full operation, 
the flames continued to spread most fiercely in various directions. The 
firemen mounted on the roofs of the houses not on fire, and by that means 
were enabled to extinguish the flames in the Pavilion Tavern, and also to 
keep them from spreading further in the direction of Craven-buildings, 
although it was several hours before the fire in those last-named premises 
was wholly extinguished. The main body of the fire in the theatre con- 
tinued to blaze uatil a fearful crash was heard, caused by the falling of 
the gallery and boxes. This had hardly subsided when the roof fell in. 
By eight o’clock the fire was so fur got under as to allay all fear of ex- 
tension. 

The following particulars connected with the origin of the fire were 
gathered from a gentleman connected with the theatre. Mr. Sterling, 
the stage manager, whilst standing on the stage, had his attention direet- 
ed to the curtain, and saw flames ranning up the lining. He immediate- 
ly called the carpenters together, and told them to cut the leech lines 
The men mounted the wings, and having divided the cords, the curtain 
partially fell, but the lines still remaining on the other side of the curtain 
the flames mounted upwards into the machinery, and very soon they ex- 





M. Bordas, the new tenor, who made his début as Ernani, must be heard 


tended to the lawn coverings of the boxes and gallery, so that in less 
than five minutes every part of the theatre was fired. 








The fire is said to have been occasioned by the carelessness of a boy in 

lighting the gas at the first wing. The lamps at that time being turned 
towards the stage, and the curtain at the same time being withdrawn, 
and overhanging the lamps, the curtain took fire, and instantly communi- 
cated to the wing. 

The theatre was insured in the County Fire-office ; but nothing belong- 
ing to Mr. Davidson, the lessee, or any of the actors was insured. To 
give an idea of the rapidity of the catastrophe, a Correspondent states that 
he was passing the Theatre at tweuty minutes after five o’clock, at which 
time there was, externally, no appearance of fire; and within half an hour 
he witnessed, from the parapet of of a house in the Strand, the falling in 
of the Theatre roof. The exertions of the Fire Brigade were unwearied; 
but their efforts to save the property were unavailing. 

We subjoin a brief sketch of the history of the Theatre. 

The Olympic Theatre, originally the Olympic Pavillion was situated in 
Wych-street, Strand on the site of Drury-house, built by Sir William 
Drury, an able commander in the Irish wars, in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth; whence Drury-lane. In the next century it was possessed by 
Earl Craven by whom it was rebuilt. It was next a public house, bear- 
ing the sign of the Queen of Bohemia’s Head, the Earl’s admired mis- 
tress. In 1806, the house was taken down, and the ground purchased 
by Mr. Philip Astley, of the Ampitheatre, Westminster Bridge-road, who 
built thereon the present theatre, for horsemanship, &c. and called it the 
Olympic Pavillion, the performances being similar to those at the ane 
theatre. Astley sold it to Mr. Elliston, whose proprietorship of the 
Olympic was the most successful scene in his enterprising life. Here he 

roduced “ Rochester,” founded on a celebrated French anecdote in the 
life of Henry V., subsequently adapted at Covent-Garden as “ Charles 
the Second.” At the Olympic, Mr. E!liston played Rochester, and Mre. 
Edwin the Countess of Lovelaugh, for nearly one hundred successive 
nights, aud drew almost all the rank and fashion of London to a theatre 
that had previously been considered low, Added to this was the advan- 
tage of a regular drama, and a company from the patent houses: and 
such was the tide of fortune at the Olympic and Sanus Pareil Theatres at 
this period, that the managers of Drury-lane and Covent-garden memo- 
rialised the Lord Chamberlain on the grievance. Mr. Elliston’s splendid 
success enabled him to embark into the fluctuations of Drury-lane The- 
atre, and the reg ogg was Jet for atime. In 1822-23, it was under the 
management of Mr. Egerton; and the spirited performances of Mrs. 
Egerton, in melodramas, proved very fortunate. It then fell into the 
hands of a succession of speculators, till it was purchased from the 
assignees of Mr. Elliston by the late Mr. John Scott. 

At length, the theatre was let to Madame Vestris, under whose taste- 
ful management it proved a very profitable speculation ; the tide of pop- 
ularity once more set in towards the Olympic, its success reminding one 
of the good fortune of Elliston upou the same spot. At length Madame 
Vestris relinquished her tenancy, and removed to Covent Garden Theatre. 
Since this period, the Olympic has been let to parties far too numerous 
for us to chronicle. The lesseeship and management of Mr. Davidson 
have, it is understood, been successful. His tenancy was fast drawiug to 
a close, and the performances advertised for Thursday (the evening of the 
fire) were “ for the Benefit of Mr. Bender, and the Last Night but One 
of the Season.” 

The exterior of the theatre was the least sightly of all the London 
theatres, and for inconvenience of situation it was unmatched. The in- 
terior was circular in plan, with one entire circle of boxes and half tiers 
level with the gallery, and the usual private and stage boxes ; and the pit 
was spacious. 

Many favourites of the public have gained their popularity at the 
Olympic. Inthe list we find Elliston and Mrs. Edwin, Oxberry, Peer- 
man, Keeley, Fitzwilliam, and Power: all prior to Madame Vestris’s 
occupation. Miss Foote, Liston, and, we believe, Mrs. Orger, last played 
here ; and Mr. Charles Mathews here made his first appearance upon any 
stage. Mr. Farren was also one of the Vestris company; and, we 
believe, he had just concladed an agreement to become lessee of the 
theatre for a term. Mr. Charles Kean and Miss Ellen Tree have also 
played here. y 

It is related that when Astley was about to build the theatre, after his 
Ampitheatre, in Lambeth, was destroyed by fire, he applied to Kin 
George III. to give him the timbers of a man-of-war for materials. 1 
Astley being a favourite with his Majesty, he having rendered some ser- 
vice to the State at the time of the French war, the King gave him the 
old ship called La Ville de Paris, in which William LV. went out as mid- 
shipman. Oat of the timbers of this ship was the theatre erected ; and 
on its completion, George III. presented Astley with a splendid chandelier. 
The masts of the vessel formed the flies, and they withstood the fire on 
Thursday evening until after the root fell in. 





Paris Fasuions For Aprit.—The pious traditions of the past are en- 
guifed in the revolutionary convulsions which shake France. Formerly, 
during Lent, the drawingruoms were opened only for concerts of sacred 
music, whilst this year balls and the most splendid receptions have taken 
the place of abstinence. In one point of view—the fashions—we cannot 
regret it, since this deviation from the ordinary rule enables us to de- 
scribe the new elegances of this season. The beautiful and soft silks of 
Lyons, with long designs, make magnificent ¢oiletées for dinners and con- 
certs. These dresses, with very full skirts, are trimmed with lace, and 
bows of ribbons, forming an apron. The most beautiful point-laces are 
placed flat, descending from the boddice to the top of the hem. The 
berthe and the sleeves are also ornamented with ribbon Glacé stuffs, 
blue shot with amber, maize shot with blue, and green shot with ama- 
ranthus, brocaded with white, are the most recherché. Ball dresses are 
more transparent than ever; the trimmings, whether of flowers, ribbons, 
or blond, are of the lightest description. Nets worked with silk, or 
spangled with gold or silver, have a fairy-like appearance ; but, by reason 
of their dazzling elegance, they are scarcely worn except in the most 
aristocratic circles, Silk nets, jephir, gauzes, and crapes of all shades 
remain favourites; and much taste is displayed in the elegance of the 
ornaments, and choice of natural flowers, which are worn more than 
ever, although these trimmings have the disadvantage of soon fading. 
The most elegant Parisiennes almost exclusively adopt them. 

The cold weather during the last few weeks te constrained nearly all 
the ladies to resume their winter dresses ; but new fashions are in con- 
templation. Shot materials will still be in vogue; light poplins and al- 
pacha will make pretty spring dresses for morning walks, until the rays 
of the sun recall the muslins. 

Morning dresses are still worn very high: however, the élégantes con- 
tinue to wear dresses open down to the waist; a revers rounded, forming 
a sortof cape, falls on the shoulders, and terminates much narrower at 
the waist. A chemisette of embroidered muslin, trimmed round the throat 
with Valenciennes, urnaments the interior of the dress. The sleevesare 
made pretty nearly the same—tight, and cut up the side, so as to show a 
muslin or net under-sleeve. 

Flounces, cut in distinct pieces, with the edges pinked, are very much 
in vogue. Trimmings des chicorées decoupées are also very pretty, and 
much worn. Silk dresses thus trimmed are a beautiful novelty. 

The bonnets have a wide shape, nearly closing under the chin; the 
little bunch of feathers placed very low on the side is very graceful. 
Drawn silk bonnets are ornamented with little ruches of light blond, 
placed round them, and on the poke, the interior of which is also trim- 
med with ruches very becoming to the face. Tuscan bonnets ornamented 
with little bunches of white or straw-coloured feathers will be very much 
worn: for more ordinary bonuets, dark plaid ribbons are used. Velvet 
bonnets will be in a great measure discarded. Primroses, snow-balls 
violets, hyacinths, and lilacs are placed in drooping groups on the side of 
bonnet hadillés, when feathers are not worn. 





Literary INFLUENCE IN Parntiament.—Mr Macaulay’s set farewell to 
public life, at Glasgow, reminds us of the strikingly unliterary character 
of the English Parliament. The professed authors in Parliament have 
been few ; they have not shone, and their tenure has been precarious. Mr. 
Macaulay has been no exception. His spuken essays have deceived us 
all: extorting admiration for their literary merits, they reflected credit on 
the party in whose behalf they were uttered; the Edinburgh Review was 
in presence, delivered orally, in sheets, pro re natd ; and the special pub- 
lication made no small sensation in club and drawingroom. But how 
little weight it had ! how little it told upon the debate, the vote, the rela- 
tion of parties, the public without ! Because the effect of literature on the 
English mind is seldom direct, always cumulative; and Mr. Macaulay's 
best effusions were always literature. Nay, it was breach of privilege for 
literature to exceed its province and intrude into the Legislature. Dull vot- 
ing machines resented the being outdone by a penman, and would fain kave 
voted that the “ stranger” be ordered to withdraw; only that, in vio- 
lation of the divisionof employments, he was both writer and senator. 
Ministries, no doubt, were hampered by the exigencies of a colleague 
who was bound, even in these degenerate days, “ to profess the noblest 
sentiments, and act up to the sentiments he professes,” with some eye 
at least to keep up appearances that would accord with the dignity ot 
history. A perverse disiike to confess the influence of literature in the 
presence of its personages, has induced our Parliament to thwart its lite- 
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country contras 





Cuvrcn News.—Bisnoprick or Down AND Cowxor.—This see, so 
long void by the death of Dr. Mant, has been filled up. by the ha ete 
ment of the Rev. R. Knox, Prebendary of St. Munchin’s, in the diocese o 
Limerick, and Chancellor of the diocese of Ardfert. ee 

y. David Anderson, formerly Vice-Principal of St. Bees ege, 
Fe then erpetual curate of All-Saints, Derby, has, upon the ta 
commendation of | his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, been appoin . 
by her Majesty to the newly created bishoprick of Prince Rapert’s - 
including the whole of the territory of the Hudson's Bay Compeng._ t 
is understood that Mr. Anderson and Mr. Smith, the bishop elect of Vic- 
toria, will be consecrated in Canterbury Cathedral on Ascension Day. ! 
exp Mr. Suorne.—The case of Mr. Shore is receiving a far 

—_ —_ public notice than either he or his friends antici pated. 
¢ public meetings in different porte of the country, and deputations 
visiting him in prison, are a kind of honour which the former minister of 
Bridge Town did not expect. And there is little doubt that the proceed- 
ings which have been institated against him will accelerate the passing 
ofa law to remove all pains, penalties, and disabilities from such of the 
clergy of the Church of England who may wish to quit her communion. 
The cause and the manner of Mr. Shore’s secession differ from every 
other case which has come within our knowledge. He says that he now 
entertains opinions differing from those of the church by whose doctrine 
and discipline he remained bound for upwards of fifteex years, and is 
therefore compelled by his conscience no longer to continue either a 
minister or a member of it. 

By his secession, Mr. Shore has done no more than has been done by 
many other persons against whom no ecclesiastical proceedings have been 
institated. Some clergymen of the church have, we know, joined the 
Church of Rome, and have been ordained among its ministers, and 
Bishops have remained silent. Others have become dissenting ministers, 
and no notice has been taken of them. Some few have altogether laid 
aside their clerical functions and have embarked in trade. Against the 
latter, indeed, no penal steps can be taken, os they are beyond the reach 

of ecclesiastical authority. The law is singular: aclergyman may cease 
from performing the duties peculiar to him; become, in all outward re- 
spects, a layman ; may turn merchant, shopkeeper, be a lawyer, an offi- 

cer in the army or navy if he can, and no bishop can interfere to prevent 
him. Bat if, after leaving the charch, he continues to read prayers and 
to preach the Gospel, the episcopal power may immediately be brought 
against him, and he may be punished, because, at present, by the law of 
the land, once being‘a priest he must remain so. Holy orders are at pre- 
sent indelible, and all the decisions in the case of Mr. Shore are founded 
upon this. ‘The law willno doubt be altered during the present session, 
and so it oughtto be. It is singular that such a legal restriction should 
exist in a Protestant community, whose peculiar boast is liberty of con- 
science in spiritual matters, and who separated from the Church of Rome 
on that very ground. Let the law pass, and the Church of Eugland will 
receive no damage. Some few clergymen, perhaps, will take advantage 
of it, and far better they should than remain unwilling preachers of doc- 
trines to which they do not give their assent, and reluctantly submissive 
to a discipline against which they would fain rebel, and the scriptaral 
foundation of which they deny. If the present law does not make by- 
pocrites, it certainly may be said to have a tendency to foster hypocrisy; 
and the Church of England wants none in her ranks but the sincere ad- 
herents to her belief, and the cheerful supporters of her discipline. Let 
all others have full liberty to depart. 





Tue Use or Cutornororm no novetty.—There is no new thing under 
the sun. M. Stanislaus Julien has discovered that the Chinese in the 
third century of our era were in possession of an anesthetic agent which 
they employed in the same manner as we use chloroform and ether for 
producing insensibility during surgical operations. A description of this 
was discovered by M. Julien in a work preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale—called “ Kou-kin-i-tong,’’ or a ‘General Collection of Ancient 
and Modern Medicines’’"—which appears to have been published in the 
16th century. In a biographical notice of Hoa-tho—who flourished under 
the dynasty of Wei, between the years 220 and 230 of our era—it is stated 
that he gave to the sick a preparation of Chanvre (Ma-yo,) who in a few mo- 
ments became as one plunged in drunkenness or deprived of life:—then, ac- 
cording to the case, he made incisions, amputations, and the like. After 
a certain number of days the patient found himself re-established without 
having experienced during the operation the slightest pain. It appears 
from the biography of Han that this chanvre was prepared by boiling 
and distillation. There can be but little doubt that this anesthetic agent of 
the Chinese was the Indian hemp (Cannabis Indica), which is takeu even 
now by the Arabs to produce an agreeable drunkenness. 





Loss oy Tak Steam-surp “ FortH.”’—An investigation into the circum- 
stances attending the loss of the steam-ship Forth, on the Alacranes reef, 
was held at Realbdneten, on Saturday, 31st ult. The tribunal was com- 
posed of the following gentlemen, who constituted an inquiry committee 
to the company :—Captain Shepherd, of the East India Company, an El- 
der Brother of Trinity-house, Chairman; Capt. Mangles, a managing di- 
rector, Vice-Chairman ; Captain Nelson, an Elder Brother of Trinity- 
-house; Captain Barton, R.N., the company’s superintendent at South- 
ampton; Captain E. N. Chappell, R.N., secretary of the company; 
Captain Wish, R N., auditor of the company ; likewise the commanders 
of three of the company’s ships in port, Lieutenant P. Hast, R.N., of the 
Avon (the senior officer and commodore of the company’s fleet; Captain 
William Allen, of the Dee; and Captain W. Vincent of the Severn. The 
whole tenour of the evidence to which a patient and a careful hearing 
of four hours was given by the committee) demonstrated that the loss of 
this fine steamer arose from—1, an error in the reckoning; which, how- 
ever, ought to have been counteracted by different observations and at- 
tention to the sounding lead ; 2, a violation of the company’s regulations 
in regard to frequent soundings, as before alluded to; and, 3, by the ta- 
king from his post one of the leok-out men. As the most explicit in- 
structions on these are laid down in the company’s volume of regulations 
published for the information and guidance of their officers, the resolu- 
tion arrived at, after deliberation, was, that a laxity of discipline in rela- 
tion to the duties of the navigation of the ship caused her position to be 
wrongly computed, and her total destruction consequently followed. 
The decision arrived at by the committee was—that it would be their 
painful duty to recommend to the Court of Directors the dismissal of 
Captain Sturdee and the chiet officer from the company’s servico; that 
the second officer should be reduced to the grade ot third officer for one 
Voyage, and that the third officer should be reduced to the grade of 
fourth oflicer for one year. 


Catacomas or Paris.—The subterranean map of Paris commenced in 
1844 ie, it is said, nearly completed. It will furm an atlas of forty-five 
sheets—corresponding to a superficies of five hundred by three hundred 
etres. It will exhibit quarter by quarter all the labyrinthine sinuosi- 
‘es of the ancient quarries and catacombs over which Paris is built, with 
the corresponding edifices, squares, and streets above ground. The la- 
ours of the engineers in the execution of this work, have been, says the 
Journad des Débats, of the most tedious and delicate nature. This may be 
‘Nagined when it is understood that every subterranean point has its 
fj teeponding exterior point,—and thata double calculation is necessary 

ov the precise marshaling of objects without over the tortuous lines (empty 
°F eucumbered) within. The map has been co-ordinated on the supposi- 
‘on of two axes; one figuring a meridian passing by the Wall of the Ob- 
*ervatory—the other a line perpendicular to the first. 








h Wuar rue Arts Gain From Rerusticans.—A French paper states—we 
—— too confidently and broadly—that the friends of Ait are profoundly 
enoved by the pillage and devastation directed by the Romans against 
On monuments, pictures and statues vzhich are the glory of the Eternal 
BY . According to Le Pays, the republicans raise mouey by the sale to 

Qglish and Russian merchants of the great masterpieces of the human 
mind that have made Rome the seat of a wider worship and more extend- 
ed pilgrimage than her religious throue. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 26, sy J.T. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and Checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM Ne@. 25. 


White. Black 
1 Ktto R 4 disc ch K tks Kt 
2 Bto B2ch Qto Kté 
3. KtoKk4 Q tks B checkmate. 





To CorresPponDENTS.—* SicGma”—A Checkmate intwo moves is too obvious to be pre- 
sertable, unless there is something very striking and original in the position. Independentiy 
of which, your Problem B admits of more than one solution. 


B. B. (Louisville.)—C. H. 8. has written in reply. Your game, played blindfolded, is 
highly creditable. Such exhibitions, however, are much more telling in a drawing-room, 
than is the record of them in a newspaper. 


a 
FROM LATE NUMBERS OF “PUNCH.” 
Mr. Pres, urs Diany.—The infinitessimal littleness of Pepys is well 
qaizzed in the following imitation of his style. 
‘* Thursday, March 29th, 1848. To see the Nobility and Gentry, and 
other great Company, go to the Queen’s Drawing-Room, with a Friend to 
St. James’s Street, where did stand in front of Boodle’s Club-house in the 
Rain, which was heavy, and spoiled my Paris Hat, cost me Twelve Shil- 
lings. But the Sightof the Show was almost worth the Damage ; for the 
red and blue Uniforms ofthe Army and Navy Officers with their Orders 
on their Breasts, and their Cocked Hats and Plumes in their Laps, and 
the Ladies of Quality in their Silks and Satins of all manner of Colours, 
and their Hair crowned with Ostrich Feathers, and sparkling with Pearls 
and Diamonds, did much delight me to behold. Ido not remember that 
wheu I was a boy,I was ever more taken with a Pageant at Bartholomew 
Fair. Though [ wish I could have had as gooc a View of the Gentlefolke 
within the Carriages as I had of the Lackeys outside, who, with their su- 
percilious Airs, aud their Jackanapes Garb, did divert me more than ever. 
{ do continually marvel at the enormous Calves of those Varlets, for which 
one might almost think they were reared, like a sort of Cattle. Indeed, I 
should have believed that their Stockings were wadded, if I had not seen 
one of them wince when a horse chanced to lay hold of his Leg. It did 
more and more amaze me to observe how high they carried their Noses, 
especially as most of them had Posies in their Bosoms ; whereat they 
looked as though, instead, there were some unsavoury Odour beneath 
their Nostrils. Bat much as the Servants resembled Zanies, and Harle- 
quins, yet did some of their Masters look not much better; being dressed 
in a Court Suit, which methinks do make a Gentleman seem a sort of em- 
broidered Quaker—I do greatly wonder why the ugliest Apparel of any 
Period in English History should be pitched upon for the Court Dress. 
But the splendid Carriages painted with Coats of Arms, and the stately 
caparisoned Horses, did make a rare Show; and among them what 
Sport to mark the Hack Cabs that were not suffered to enter at the Pa- 
lace Gate; so the Fares had to alight and walk on Foot the rest of the 
Way to the Drawing Room : and so into the Presence of Her Majesty in 
dirty Boots : which, now I bethink me, was not seemly, the rather as many 
of themare Half Pay Officers, and other poor butloyal Subjects, who could 
afford no better than a Cab. But good lack ! it did most tickle me to view 
the Sheriff’s Coach which for magnificence did exceed the Fairy’s Chariot 
in the Opera-Play of Cinderella; and great Sport it was to hear and 
see the little rascal Boys shout and clap their hands as it went by. 
Also it did give me extreme Amusement to notice the gimcrack Equip- 
ages and bearded Visages, and Playhouse Attire of the different Foreign 
Ambassadors; of whom I think the Turkish was the most grand. It did 
make me laugh nota little to see the Police with their Truncheons, keep- 
ing order among the Vagabouds, till one did tell me to move on, which 
did vex me. Then there were the Guards, in full Uniform on Horseback, 
with their Helmets on their Heads and their Swords drawn, about one 
under each Lamp Post, mounting Guard, very warlike to look upon, and 
I believe this is the heaviest Part of their Duty. What with the blazing 
Uniforms and glittering Jewels, and illuminated Coaches, and the Laugh- 
ter 1 was moved to by the motley Footmen and Foreigners, my Eyes 
were dazzled and my Head did somewhat ache; morever, some pretty 
Faces [did gaze upon did put my Heart in a Flutter, which I did not 
think fit to mention to my Wife. Methinks how fine it would be to ride 
in State to Court, if it were not so chargeable, and I should much delight 
in the Honour and Glory of the Thing, but should not at all like the Ex- 
pense. A Drawing-Room doth altogether eclipse the Lord Mayor’s Show ; 
rrr g it do seem but a Toy and gilt Gingerbread Affair, and an empty 
childish Display, like the Babies’ Game of King and Queen: but then it 
hath certainly this Advantage, that it do much good to Trade.” 


A New Provers.—The recent sale at Stowe, and the pecuniary em- 
barrassments of the Duke of Buckingham, give rise to the following re- 
marks from Punch :—* The papers state that a further clearance is to take 
place at Stowe, where a quantity of timber is about to be cut, so that 
Stowe may fairly furnish us with a proverb corresponding to the lucus a 
non /ucendo, for it seems to be Sto( we) a non stando, since nothing is allow- 
ed to stand. This cutting down of timber is suggestive of one of ‘those 
‘“‘ wise saws”’ of which the “ modern instances” are rare.” 


Preservep Hoxour.—The Piedmontese soldiers run away; where- 
upon a bulletin declares that “the army bas been beaten, but has pre- 
served its honour.” Thus, honour may be like gherkins; best preserved 
when in a precious pickle. 





Tue Femace Astronomer Acain—Tue Comer Mevar..—The gold me- 
dal awarded to Miss Maria Mitchell by the King of Denmark for eiscover- 
ing anew comet has been received by that accomplished lady. The 
medal is of pure gold, and weighs about two ounces. On one side is the 
head of the present King of Denmark, with the simple inscription, 
“ Christianus ViIT. Rec Danie.” Oa thereverse is the figure of Urania, 
the muse of astronomy, as depicted in ancient works of art. Underneath 
the figure is the inscription: ‘ Cometa visus, 1st Oct. 1847." Surroun- 
ding the figure is the following appropriate line from Virgil : 

“« Non frustra signorum obilus speculamur et ortus.”’ 
(Not in vain we wouleenpiate the rising and setting of the constellations. ) 
On the edge of the medal is the name of the discoverer, and the whole 
medal is executed in the highest style of the art.—National Intelligencer. 





Tue “Nevt Gwynne Tavern,’ Loxpon,—This tavern, which is situ- 
ated in Bull Inn-court, Strand, has been opened by Messrs. Archer and 
Holt, who have fitted up the coffee-room in the style of the period in 
which Nell Gwynne lived, and every attention has been paid to the com- 
fort and convenience of the public. The decorations are perfect. The 
ceiling, painted by Sanz, is chaste, and beautifully executed. The chim- 
ney-pieces are chiselled out of Caen stone, by artists who have been en- 
gaged on the extensive works at tue Houses of Parliament. The fittings 
are of solid oak, and the chandeliers are the most elegant and light that 
have come under our notice. We recommend our country friends to pay 
a visit to the Nell Gwynne. The table d'hote at half-past five precisely, 
consisting of fish and joints, is admirably served up, and the chop and 
steak department is first-rate. The tavern is contiguous to the Adelphi 
Theatre, and will be found cenvenient for not only the visitors to that 
establishment, but also the gentlemen connected with Somerset house and 





banking-houses in the vicinity. 











Winvsor Tueatricats.--As a record of thelate dramatic perform- 
ances at Windsor Castle, Mr. Webster, the lessee of the Haymarket Thes- 
tre, has collected all the plays acted on the five nights, and has published 
them in a superb quarto volume. To every ee there isan ra 
illuminated frontispiece, a different pattern g adopted for each, and 
the whole book has for its title-page a representation of the theatre in 
the Rubens’ Room, with the illustrious audience assembled. To make 
the record perfect «complete set of the beautifully embossed play bills 
isfbound up in the volume, and there are lists of the distinguished visi- 
tors on each occasion. Mr. Johnson, of the Nassau Press, is the typo- 
graphical artist by whom this splendid book has been produced. 

Aquatic Srorts.—A rowing match between eight of Oxford University 
and eight of Cambridge took place on the Thames on the 29th ult. It was 
wonafter a desperate struggle by the Cantabs by six lengths. The dis- 
tance, four miles lacking one furlong, was rowed in twenty-two minutes. 





Irems.—The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel preached on Sunday forenoon 
the 25th ult., for the first time since his secession, in the National Scotch 
Charch, Regent-street, in place of the Rev. James Hamilton, the minister 
of the church, who was too unwell to officiate——M. de Bassano, the 
son of Napoleon's former minister, has been appointed French Charge d’ 
Affaires at Frankfort. The Archbishop of Paris has handed 60,000f. to 
the Pope’s Nuncio, being the first instalment of the collection made in 
the churches of Paris for his Holiness. The Spanish Bishops have resol- 
ved to subscribe one-tenth of their income this year for his use ; and the 
Right Rev. Dr. Wiseman has forwarded te the Cardinal Secretary of 
State at Gaéta the sum of £1200 collected in the London district for the 
same purpose. His Excellency Count de Revel, for a long time Resi- 
dent Minister of Sardinia, at the Court of St. James has been compelled 
on his return to Turin after his recal, to enter the ranks of the Garde Mo- 
bile as a private. Such is the account made of the ener, of a man 
who, for twenty years, has proved himself an able diplomatist. The 
fact speaks volumes for the present unhappy state of Italy.——Several 
hundred Cocknies left London for Paris during the week precedi 
Easter, ostensibly to return the visit to London of the French Natio 
Guards. They were received by the French authorities at Boulogne 
with the most gratifying kindness and hospitality. The anion of France 
and England was the mot for devices, inscriptions, and toasts. ——Profes- 
sor Risley and a Mr. Smith have opened in London a Panoramic View of 
the Mississippi in the style of Banvard’s. The London papers seem dis- 
posed to side with Mr. Banvard in his protest aguinst this imitation.—— 
Mr. Burford has opened a splendid Panoramic View of the Alps from 
the summit of the Pighi. 

Oxsituary—Sir Anthony Lechmere, Bart., of the Rhydd, Co. Wor- 
cester.—This venerable and respected gentleman died on the 25th ult. aged 
eighty two, at his seatof the Rhydd. He was son of the late Edmund Lech- 
mere, Esq., of Severn End, M.P. for Worcester, in 1734, and grandson of Antho- 
ny Lechmere, Esq., M.P., of Hanley Castle, eldest brother of the celebrated law- 
yer, Nicholas Lord Lechmere, of Evesham, The family of Lechmere is one of 
the oldest in the kingdom, being derived from Jecelyne de Lechmere, who ac- 
quired from William the Conqueror a grant of lands in Hanley, Co. Worcester.— 
At Rome, on the 16th ult. the well-known linguist, Cardinal Mezzofanti. This 
eminent member of the Sacred College was born at Bologna, the 19th September, 
1774. He early in life took holy orders; and, during Bonaparte’s invasion of 
Italy, he was Chaplain to the hospitals of his native city, which were then con- 
tinually filled with foreign soldiery. To enable him to confer spiritual assistance 
on these unfortunate men, he was obliged to apply to the study of different mod- 
ern languages. While thus occupied, he soon discovered that, by some peculiar 
mental faculty, the acquirement of any given dialect was to him the most quick 
~ easy undertaking imaginable. Hence his amazing skill and his celebrity asa 
inguist. ; 

To Mezzofanti almost all the languages of the globe became familiar ; his know- 
ledge was, indeed, universal; there was scarcely a spoken jargon, from the Him- 
alaya Mountains to the Andes, of which he had not made a comparative anatomy. 
Personally, this learned and gifted priest was most amiable and affable, and he 
was much beloved in Rome He was made a Cardinal the 12th February, 1838. 
With strangers, of whatsoever creed, visiting the Eternal City, his Eminence was 
most popular, from the ever ready courtesy and attention he showed them. To 
the great regret of all parties, however occupied during this disturbed and mis- 
erable time at Rome, Cardinal Mezzofanti departed this life on the 16th instant. 
The Roman journals, even including those of ultra Radical politics, announce his 
death with a broad mourning border.—On the 2nd inst. in his 87th year, at Dean's 
Court, near Winbourne, Dorset, the Rev. Sir James Hanham, Bart.—On the 
29th ult., at Migvie-house, Aberdeen, Major-General David Forbes, C.B., late of 
the 78th Highlanders.--On the 25th ult. at Castle Townsend, county of Cork, 
Lieutenant Lestock F, Boileau, of the Royal Navy, aged 63.—We a regret 
having to announce the demise of Mrs. Kean, relict of the late Edm Kean, 
Esq. Mrs. Kean expired after a | and painful illness, on Friday last, at the 
country residence of herson, Mr. Charles Kean, Keydell, near Southampton — 
Lieut. Col Norman, of her Majesty’s 56th Foot, died on the 13th ult.—On the 21st 
ult. in his 43d year, Hassey. Esq., late M-P. for Salisbury. 


Army ° 


We have heard with } sae pleasure that the vacancies occasioned in the 
24th Regiment, by the dreadtal slaughter to which they were exposed in 

















the action at Chillianwallah, on the 13th of January, are to be filled up by 
officers of the corps, and that, in consequence, Major Paynter and Brevet 
Major Harris will succeed to the Lieutenant-Colonelcies, and Captains 
Blachford and Brown to the Majorities. Brevet-Major Harris is one of 
the oldest captains in the army, with no less than forty-two years of full 
pay service, and by this arrangement he will obtain the unusual but well 
merited promotion of two regimental steps in the same Gazette. 

The Coloneley of the 6th Foot, vacant by the death of Sir George Nu- 
gent, has been conferred on Lieutenaut-General Sir John Gardener, K.C. 
B., Colonel of the 50th. 


Masor-Generat Sir Dupcey Sr. Lecer Hitt, K.C.B.—The appoint- 
ment of this fine old officer and supporter of Conservative gutesisies to 
the colonelcy of the gallant 50th Foot, to which the late lamented Prince 
Waldemar of Prussia presented a pieoe of plate a short time since, will 
be hailed with much gratification. Although the Gallant Officer’s name 
is comparatively unknown, his services have been of a most distinguished 
character ; indeed, no officer of his rank has led more forlorn hopes, or has 
been engaged in more daring enterprises. He is an old colleague of Sir 
Harry Smith in the Rifle Brigade. He Jed the forlorn hope at Monte Vi- 
deo, also at Buenos Ayres, where he was severely wounded, and made 
prisoner. He was also engaged in the campaigus of 1806 and 1809, and 
was on one occasion made prisoner, having been previously wounded. 
He also took part in the affairs of Corunna, Fuentes d’Onor, and Badajoz, 
into which ‘own he was one of the first to enter on the memorable night 
of the attack. At Salamanca he was severely wounded. At Burgos “he 
was taken prisoner, but was subsequently recaptured. He was also at 
the taking of San Sebastian, and the investment of Bayonne. Sir Dudley 
is decorated with across and one clasp. He will be entitled to the new 
peninsular medal. He is a K. C. B., a Knight of the Tower and Sword, 
and a Commander of St. Bento d’Avis; pa ¢? now in command of a divi- 
sion of the troops in India. 


Tue Cotours or THE 24tH Foot.—We rejoice to be able to announce 
that the regimental colour of this distinguished regiment has been recoy- 
ered. It was supposed, and generally reported, that in the dreadful con- 
flict with the Seikhs at Chillianwallah the colour had been taken by the 
enemy. Itseems, however, that when the ensign who bore it in the front 
of the fight was slain a gallant and devoted private of the regiment tore 
the drapery from the staff aud wound it round his body. The man was 
killed. After the fight his body was found, and when preparing for inter- 
ment the valued colour was recovered, and is now in possession of the 
fragment of a once splendid corps. We have not heard the name of the 
soldier who thus spared his gallant regiment a mortification, but we trust 
that a monument will be raised to his memory, for his was not a every- 
day deed. 

Nava.-—List of actions, for participation in which medals are now being issued. 
ist June, 1794, Lord Howe.—11th February, 1797, Cape St. Vincent.—11th Oct., 
1797, Camperdown.—I1st August, 1798, Nile.—25th October, 1799, recapture of 
Hermione.—2ist October, 1805, Trafalgar.—4th November, 1805, Sir Richard 
Strachan.—6th February, 1806, St. Domingo —ist January, 1807, capture of Cu- 
racoa, by Arethusa, Latona, Anson, and Fisgard.—10th November, 1808, cap- 
ture of Thetis by Amethyst.—6th July, 1808, ditto Radere Saffer, by Seahorse.— 
6th July, 1809, ditto Murieuse, by Bonne Citoyenne.—13th March, 1811, action off 
Lissa, Amphion, Cubenis, Active, and Volage.—9th August, 1811, capture of 
Bonda Neira by Caroline —22nd February, 1312, ditto Rivoli—June 1, 1813, 
capture of Chesapeake by Shannon.—March 27, 1814, capture of L' Etoile by 
Hebrus —January 15,1815, capture of President by Endymion, 

Thetwo service pensions, which were placed at the disposal of the First 
Lord of ee Admiralty by the promotion of Onntaian Meads and the death of Capt. 
Lawrence, C. B., have been conferred by Sir IF’. Baring, Bart., on the undersi 
officers :—Captain Edward Lloyd, C.B., F. R.S., and on Captain Edward Tre. 
vers, C. B. 








ASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL A ESS, April 
1789, in the Old City Hall, New York. Engraved on Steel by H. 6 Beep toe an Ori 4 
nal Picture by T. H. MATTEsoN, painted ex He Ag the Publisher. Size of the Plate 

by 23 inches, printed on Fine Paper, 25 by 33 inck A Descriptive Key will accompany 
each Impression. Subscriptions respectfully solicited. 
Copies will be furnished in the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they can be printed 
great care and time being requisite to produce fine impressions. Prvofs,$3 each. The first 





100 Proofs, printed on India Paper, $5 each. Just published by 
ap .8 JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine street, New York. 
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TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS REWARD. 
[orriciaL NOTICE.] 
Her Britannic Majest/s Consulate, New York, April 9th, 1849. 
Md engarsigned desires re public notice that Her 3s Government offers a 
Reward of £20,000, tobe 10 wie ach orien or i saiesty: 
of any country, as ay,in the jud of the Board of Admiralty, have rendered ef- 
eto SIR jOuN FRANKLIN, his ships, or their crews, and may have con- 
directly to extricate them from the ice, in the Arctic Regions. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, H. B. M. Consul. 


DENTISTRY. 
F J. SMITH, Dentist, (from London) has the honour to announce to his countrymen and 
* the public in that he is in constant attendance professionally, at his Rooms, No 


y, 
80 Leonard strest, four doors west of Broadway. Incorruptible artificial teeth inserted on 
gold plate, from a single tooth to a whole set, of the very best materials, and of very superior 
vermensip, va serve all pu of articulation, mastication, &c., and which cannot 
be distinguis from naturalones. Hollow teeth filled with gold or metallic compusi ion, 
so as entirely to arrest the progress of decay, and reader them useful for life. Teeth cleaned, 
and the tartar effectually removed, and teeth extracted. ‘Terms moderate. 


ap 14—3m F. J. SMITH $0 Leonard Street. 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE EXHIBITION of Pain by Artists of the above School wlll be openevery day 

Sundays exc~ pted, f-om 1@ o'clock, a. M, until 10 o'clock Pp. M., at the large room over the 
hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. Season tickets until 15th June, inclusive, 50 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 
cents ap 2i—2m 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 
SELECT LIST OF LATE ADDITIONS. 


Narrative of the Boston Massacre, 1770. 8vo. 
Noel’s Church and State. 8vo. 
aoe ug] Dead os Ex itdon. 12mo. 
more! hilosoph Keligion. 8vo. 
sigh Bate Town, 2 vole. Lame. — 
rend on Popular Antiquities. Svois. l-mo. 
Steinmetz’ thet: the Jesuits. London Edition. 3 vois. 8vo. 
Pascal's P Letters. New Translation. 8vo. 
Pascal’s Miscella:eous Writings. do 8vo. 
Pe ws Life of Lord Nelson. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Lockhari’s Narrative ofthe Life of Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Kelvy’s Hi of the year 1818. 12mo. 
Lettres de la Duchesse de Praslin. 12mo. 
Quetelet on Probubilities. 2vo. 
Bar ke’s Trials of the Aristocracy. 8vo, 
Mactarlane’s Revolutionized Italy. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Muiller’s Embryology. 8vo. 
Muller’s Physiology of the Senses. 8vo, 
With many others. ap2l 


INSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


oO’ BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, 106 Pierrepont street, corner of Clinton. ALFRED GREEN, 
LEAF, a. M., Principal. This school, haviag been twelve years in successful operation 
commences its thirtcent on M ynday, April 30. Prin evotes, as usual, bis entire at- 
tention tothe pupils, and is aided by the best talent; while every desirable facility is fur- 
nished for acquiring u therough, useful, and accomplished education. ¥ 
Tuition, including the use of all necessary class-books, stationery, &c., from $5to $25 per 
quarter, without extra charges ofany kind. © Circulars, with any additional information, fur- 
nished opapplication as above. ap 21—2t 


A BARGAIN FOR EMIGRANTS. 


Fou HOUSES and in the centre of the Town of Albion, Edwards county, State of 
Illinois, with 210 acres of land in the neighbourhood, will be sold on very reasonable 
terms, if applied for soon, with Cash, for the whole lot, and no division or separation of the 
property. 


HENRY J. HUTCHINS, Philadelphia, 
WILLIAM B. BEND, New York. 
MOSES SMITH, Albion, Illinois. 

ap 21—St 














Philadelphia, Apri! 10th, 1849. 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


ri ADDITION to alargequantity of matter. original and selected from the best British 
Magazines, Reviews, and Newspapers, THE WORLD AS IT MOVES, a splendid 
weekly Maguzine of orty pages, price 12 1-2 cents pernumber; $1,25 per volume; or, $5 
eat ~~ “eames Chambers’ renowned Edinburgh Journal. 

ap 21 LOCKWvUD & CO., 


LAND OFFICE. 


HIE SUBSCRIBER offers great inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 

States. He bas a large number of farms fur sale, a' prices varying from five to ten dol- 
lars per acre, with good improvements. orcbards,&c The farms lie from 10 to 20miles of 
Fredericksburg, in a beautiful and healthy part of the comatry Some with fine timber, and 
water powe:s, and sume of them on the Canal, so that with a little industry the timber would 
ten times pay fr the land §=Good society, and churches and schools convenient A great 
many Northern men are “ye g these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 
may prove as productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successfully 
work Some farms have yielded as high as two hundred thousand dollars worth of gold 


WM. M. MITCHELL, Land a 
Predericksbur gh, Virginia, 3lst March. ap l4—6m 


GENTLEMEN'S HATS. 


PRING STYLES, 1849. WM. H. BEEBE & CO. HATTERS, 15 Broadway, New 
York, and 138 Chestnut street, Philade)phia. would respectfully invite the attention of the 
blic and the Trade to the fact that they are now selling their coring Style of Gentlemen's 
ats to cust» mers from every section of the country, and the extraordinary celebrity which 
their Hats have obtained, they think, warrants them in saying that they are positively un- 
led for superiority of style, excellence of material, workmanship, and durability, by any 
other onthe contiventor perhaps in the world. The fact, that we are constantly supplyin 
the most fashionable Hatters, throughout the United States, with Hats of our manufacture, an 
the universal encomiums bestowed upon them by the public press wherever they are known, 
would seem t» justify us in placing their merits in a i before the public 
throughout the lengt) and breadth of the land. 
Our manufacturing facilities are now so extensive and complete, that we are enabled to sup- 
py orde:s tv an unlimited extent, and we fully believe that the Trade would find their advan- 
age in purchasin’ of us exclusively their Fine Hats, as they would thereby secure a uni- 
formity in their qiaiity and appearance which could not fail toincrease their sales very con- 
siderably. ‘The various quality of our Moleskin Hats at whol-saie, range in price from 
to perd zen; an’! our B-aver and Nutria Hats bear about the same Price. An exven- 
sive »ssortment “f Gents, Youth, and Childrens Caps, of cloth and velvet, with childrens 
Beave- and Cxs'or, Chapeaux and Ca-quettes, of our own menufecture and of the latest im- 
rtation from Paris, «ssistin complet ng the varie vof our stock. A‘so, Summer Hats of 
‘anama, Straw and Legh rn, fur Gents and Youths, with infants’ and children’s straw goods 
the greates: variety. ’ / ' 
Orders for Goods of xny description in our line will be put up with the utmost despatch, 
at muderate prices, and on accommodatiny terms. 
W. H. BEEBE & CO Hatters, at 156 Broaiway, N. Y., 
and 138 Chestmut street, Phila: 
N. B.—Gent’em-n residing at a distence and wishing for a Fine Hat, of our retail quality 
ara respectiul!y informe ' that by remitting the pric», $5, by mail, accompanied by a measure 





roadway, corner of Grand street. 














ofthe length and widt» oftheir Hats, taken in inches and fractions, on the inside of the crown 

and near: st the brim, which wi] give both tne size and shape of their heads), they can have 

one forwardei to their address, warranted to fit. WV. EL B. & Co 
apl4—tim 











OR SALE.—Fourte n volumes of the New York ALBION, commencing with year 1835 
with Indexes. Apply at ‘his office. 





(arewn FACTORY TO RENT.—" be four story brick build‘ng in {7th street 
between ath and Oui Aven.es, now occupied by the Manhattan Piano Forte Manufac- 
turing Co. Appiy atthe Albion office, 3 Barclay street. mar. 24 














R. EDMUND ARNOLD, frow London, successor to DR ROBERT NELSON, of 

Canaaa. bie rem: ved to the office of the latter gentl-man, and will attend at the usual 
hours ; viz. from’ t 1", A. M., from 1 to 3, P. M.,and from 6 to Sin the evening. 66 White 
street, one door from Broaiway. mi0—3m 


MR. HENRY C. WATSON. 


ROFESSOR of Music and Teacher of Singing and Pianoforte. Terms to be known at 
the Store of Messrs. Stoddart & Dunham, or at the resid nce of Mr. Watson, 85 Amity 
street. 








WORKS OF ART, 


INE ENGRAVINGS, OLL PAINTINGS, &c.—WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 

353 Broanway, importe’s and dealers in Mngitsh, French and Germm Line and Mezzotint 
Engraving: Littogruph:, Views &c, &e. have the pi asure to offer, with their choice and 
well-selected assur'ment of the productions of 
portant publications. 

By Lanpssex ~-*SHOEING”—The portraits of Horse ani Dog in this picture are from 
real life. The horse, tue property of a celebrated surgeon in Loadoa, was a great favor- 
ite with the ariist, an) would aever allow himself tv be shol except in company with the 
Dog, an bence be elwavs att-nded this fin~ animal to the smithy. 

By Hexrinc—" SREDLING THE HORSE.” - Companion to the above, and an admirable 
specimen of this artist's most ‘ruthfuland plea-ing pictures. 

Lanoseer’s * HUNTAKS AT GRASS”—Title highly significant of the subject; three 
horses, very types of speed and bettom. 

Hereine’s *S0Ci\ETY OF FRIENDS” and “TRANQUIL ENJOYMENT?” tell us of 
what all men seek 

Frank Srone’s “IMPENDING MATE AND MATED,” (chess-playing) cre ates a sort of 

vadox iv demonstrating that a loss is a gain, and almost a gentle warning, or inviva- 
which eha i we say —to all maidens and youth who engage in the life game. 

Two new pleasing subjects The “ HEAT4ER BELL” and the MOUNTAIN DAISY,” 
(happily represented by indeed a “ Belle” of na ure, and a modest beauty,) the “ Rose” 
and the * Livy,” * Moxsinc” and Eveninc” the “ duNNY Hour,” and the * Harvest 


Flower 

“THREADING THE NEEDLE” “SUNDAY MORNING IN THE LAST CEN- 
TURY,.” “SIR ROGER DE CUVERLEY AND THE SPECTATOR” “THE SPINNING 
WHEEL” 8ut « future opportunity must furnish space fur further introduction to tue 
exhaustiess fund of “ Art’ gratification, which tue fertile pencil of the modern school 


es. 
“Tioerb nrof copiesofth+* VERNON jJALLERY,” four numbers received. 

Fine and early proofs of every important publication received simultaneously with its 
appearance in Eurupe. Also an assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of London 
colored prints, finish-d expreasly and sulely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty 
evtirely unequalled 

W.& 8. have just pulished No. 1 of “NEW YORK IN B:TS,” a graphic view of the 
P. Crry Hace and vicinity Also a splendid bird's-eye view of ‘*NEW YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLIAMS 3URGH” 

Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
ble taste. apr. 





HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway, 
open daily irom 9 A.M.uli0?.M This large ana splendid collecti , consisting of up- 
wards of sixty fiyures, of the full size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dressed in the 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are represented, and 
phows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in bis courtdress, to the Beggar so- 
citing alms; with Sarbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus- 
bandmen, Soldiers, Furtane Tellers; each surroun led by the implements of his trade or pro- 
An exact representation ef a Chinese Silk store, wi bh Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk 
Coolie, &c. Two com slete Chinese Rooma, one showing Opinm Smoking, and the other the 
“Inner Apartments” of a gentleman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
A “Tinka Boat” with its crew, &c. with models of T , Stores, S 
H Theatres, Bridves, Junks an! Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk 
P in, Marble, lvory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oiland water co- 

















lours: which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner Keying, and his assist- 
ant, Wang; of the Liong merchants, Howqua, 3 and Linch and the great ship 
, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, an 1 o: Honan, of the same 
size; ions of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain 
Also of scenery throuzhout the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, boats, fish, shells, &c. 
From tha upper part of the hall is led reat b terns ef the most curious 
grape and - ar paitanes | 25 cents —<lildren under were ee of ——_ 
‘or gale at et Office is a guide or descriptive catalogue usoum, With remar 
History, Trade, ke. of China. jan 6—«1 








odern Art, the following new and im- }, 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


(yf CoRBEADs GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit 

LYE ted by learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 

is in fact’the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFé, and that disease in many of its mos: 

forms is owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in iu 

hy then we can readily supply this woncrous er, when it is thus 

defici we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been and fectly at 
tained , the resem beautifal and scientific instrument. 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an im im ovement 
over ail ether forms of manufacture, has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
rally as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machinein use, It is ex- 

ingly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other ts. lt admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any rower, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in « continuous manner and witb 
ao unpleasant sensation to the most delicate persea. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
is in ev: entirely harmless. 

MOORMEAD'S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posirivE AND PERMANENT suc 
cess in all cases of acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs; 


Rheumatisin, 
Gout, 7s Doulcureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Palsy, Fits, pilepey, D 
pe 3 Palpitaion of the Heart, 3; a! and ww Tig laints, bene of the tL Gime 
g9, 


ervous Tremors, ral Debility y of Nervous and Ph 
ergy, and ervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident) 
recom: in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, ja! hay ano Deab 
y 


and 
ness Curvature oi the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are 


Eacn Machine is com arranged with the Battery and all necessary liances putu: 
in neat black welnutlemes. companying each is a new Manue! containing falland simple 
directions for its use and application in the various diseases in whic. itis recommended.— 
—/ person of ordina gence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 


we fy is perfectly simple and intelligible. 
Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should one of these 
beautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous diseases in which or- 


medical treatment is of slight avail. 
Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15 yey | to size anu nower. They can be 
veadily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British Provinces and West 
adies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES ere manufactured and sold wholesale and 
retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 


N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the will be promptly and care- 
ally fulfilied an 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, Loudon, 
AND 71 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,060 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1233, 
“A Savincs Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Dire- 
e tors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman Samuel M Fox, 
John S. Palmer, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout. 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuei 8. Howland, Bache McEvers, 

PHLLADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
rze R. Graham. William Jones, 

W. Peter, H. 5. M. Consul, 

BALTIMORE. 


Jonathan Meredith 


4 Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, 


Henry Tiffany, 


Donald Mclivain. Or. J. H. McCullob. 
BOSTON. 
Geo. M. Thacher, amin Seaver, 
Israe] Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham. 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Epwarp T Ricnarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 
Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wall street, and of 


ts. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise] or otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, afier each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy, 

Tie United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of prompiness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c,, 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


jan 20 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 29 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. | Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 





Thomas Benson, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Eeq. 
John agg Esa. Denzil I. Thompsen, a 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. | George H. Weatherhead M. D. 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually, 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. Anthony Barclay, Esq., H. B. M. Consul 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq., 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq, J. Puillips Phoenix, Esq., 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Eeq, 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Ksgq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel.......sseccecesceeceesseveeseesesHon, Willis Hall. 
nc nce une oesssss00ccneneseccenseeensceenestene SOM, 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esgq., 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 29 Wall street, 


New York. 
(e CALIFORNIA AND SPECIAL RISKS @F ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM, m 10 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21sT auGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 

President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Broudgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 

HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON LIVES, and transact any business 
dependent upor the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase <Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from theinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
grees payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
focal ition of the Company as of peculiar importance to bnew J Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt seulement of claims. 

urances can be effected wiru or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half Yat or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 
Annual Premiam to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 


Age. With Without { Half Credit. Age. With Without Half Credit- 
Profits Profits, | ....s+.-eeee Profits. Profits. eecvccccccee 
15 i181 16 5 | scovee ccvce 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
20 1174 1912 | .-cccc-cosce 45 $171 $340 374 
25 229 1147 1176 50 4131 si7nl 414 
30 293 2 02 226 55 5178 41911 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 . oe 60 71010 6 911 6132 





The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon coinparigon, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
thet Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 





















Brantford. - William Muirhead 

Cobour,.. . James Cameron... 

Colborne. « Robert M. Bouche: eedeecesee 

Dundas... Coecccceceseocece Dr. James Hamilton 

London. . George Scott..... .. Dr. Alexander Anders 

Moatreal..... . Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell........ 
BTiS... .ccrcces oe David Buchan........cc00 ceeeeerseseesecereves 

Port Sarnia........ce-cseenseeeee Malcolm Cameron...csessccceversececssese 


QUebEC...6.scessceceesserceeceee Welch and Davies.. 
St. Catherines.....cseccccccceesee Lachian Bell...cscsecccsscsecseccceesesecece 
TOFODLO....s+seeeceeeseeeseeesees Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick........ 


eee eeerreeeeeees 





Woodstock sess. «William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
Byjorder of the 
THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 
dec 16 Hamilton 








4x RIDOR Pes cesenteet Soret ae Rete 
ol residence of the subscriber,is offered for sale. It wm si 
21-2 miles of the beau iful village of Canandaigua, in Ontario county. pe eB oO 
115 acres of choice land unter high cul ivation, thelf of which is a rich sandy loamf 
The mansion is a modern well built two st ry house, with eleven room . and s auds on a 
lawn, embellisned with a variety of sbrubbery and ernamental 'rees, The 1 lace abeunds 
in fruits of the ch icest kind: such as apples, apricots, hes, cherries, respberries, &e 
Hasa good barn, shed, carriage house, ice house, ana other out buildings, Imuwdiate pos. 
session may be had. For further particulars e: quire of Abraham Be'l a >on. Nu. 117 Fulton 
street; Henry Haydock, No. 218 Pear! street; or of George Evninger at the office of the 
American Fur Company, No. 59 Ann street ; or of the sntscriber on the preaises 
WILLIAM 8. BURLING mar Si 6t, 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
(p=sres on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to euit—for sale by 





SaTRREY | MACLACHLAN 
; . A t 
—— ay peers Buildings, H — 
it nus, Har 8 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, Nationa) Bank of Scotland, and "their Breaches, 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland June Sif 








TARRANT'S EFFERVESCEN T SELTZER APERIENT. 


HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positi 
T medicinal virtues aoa Gon its great success in the cure of Bilious aficctions and Febrile 
, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 

cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has ed mucb reputation amon 
wedical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients, In a torpid state & 
the Liver, ite use persevered in for a few days, has beev found to aid in restoring the func- 


done of that im t or, In Gout matism it has given great satisfaction, ag 
naving in a short period all the inflammatory syraptoms—it has { . 
succeeded in effectually = ose afflicted. Of its Bown sev in cases Of Gravel, Indigestion 





witty dache, it bas invariably proved ineveryinstance a medicine 


& 
of — wi 

repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggin, 

No. 28 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 116 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway 188 Broad 
100 William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brows, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Garey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannab. Sickles 
2,00. 4 Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggiste throughout > United 
une $3 





EBUROPEAN AGENCY. 


OR THE RECOVERY ofDormantand Improperiy Withheld REAL AND PERSONAL 
F ESTATE, @ settlement and arbitration of commercial. trading, and other debta 
Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies and Depend 
cies thereunto belonging, and Negotiacing for the Purchase or Sale of the same, 
Reference may be on application, free of charge, (provided the wotive is not of mere 
curiosity) to a list comprising upwards of 15.000 names in which unreciaimed property ts 
standing; also, an index to over 10,000 advertisements which have appeared for the past 60 
years in various British newspapers, address»d to Heirs at Law and Next of Kin, 
Communications by letter are requested to be post-paid. ENTHA™M FABIAN 
: 38 Broadway New York 
References are permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Court of Common Pleas, N. ¥ 
Freeland, Stuart & Co. Chas. Cartlidge& Co W.& J.T. Tapscott. G. R. A. Rick EKeq 
Edward Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Patchin, Esq., President Patchin Bank 
Buffalo. nov 4—Ly 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STHAM SHIPS. 


4 BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at !alifax to lard 
and receive Mails and Passengers, 





¥ 





Ceptains 
ASI. ..ceeeerersceceeererereseresO. H, E, Judkins | Hibernia ..............W. J.C. Lang 
Africa.... +s :eA. Ryrie | Niagara........secesecesecees J. Stone 
AMETICH, ...0cesceeccscessecees cooseesN. Shannon | Canada.........000.5. 4m Harrison 
EUrops..cccececece essceecresecssereee B G. Lett | Cambria, .cccccccseeceseeseeeed. LOlich 
Caledonia....W. Douglas. 


he per vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—redo 
port side. 





Captains. From 
Canada.......eseceeee+e0-eC. H. E.Judking...... “ 
Niagara...ccercccceccecsees A. RYO. .ccccsseee s 
EUropa..cccssesesecenseeeeK. G. LOttcsecccesseee 


New York, Wednesday, April 4th. 
Boston, Wednesday. April 18th 
Now York, Wednest», May 2 








Cambria.......++ sooee BRANNON .sesccesseeese “ Boston Wednesday May 
AMECTICR.. +0 00seeeeeeeeee+s HArrison..... seceveee “ New York, Wednesday, May 16. 
Hibernia......... seerecees DONG ssecsesereesseee “ Boston, Wednesday, May 2h 
Passage in first cabin from New . «+8120, 
o in second do d +0000, 
Freight will be char, ok apapedio ba ond an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced poet oa. ni oard, vA ee 
All Letters and Newspapers . + ge through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 38 Broadway. 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACK ETS—The CALIFORNLA, 
of 1050 tons, Capt. Cleveland Forbes, PAN AWA, 108) tons, Capt. William C. Stout, 
OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson, now on their way to the Pacific, are in- 
tendedto ‘leave Panama for ports in California 
Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding but not wtn-s ard liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal baggage free to the extent of 30 lbs weight. Freight on ex- 
cess and all other goods, $50 per tor and | per cent. on specie. 
Packages should not exceed 150 tbs. weight for mule carriage. 
Passage from Panama to 
San Blas, or Mazatlan, 2000 m)les, in State Rooms, $75. 
San Dego, 3000 do. do do Pos) 
San Francisco, 3500 do, do do a, 
Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 
Passage in the forward cabin from Panama to either of the above-named ports, $100. in- 
cluding only such rationsas are urnishei to the crew. No bedding fount. 
Atlantic passengers are to have priority in choice of berths. No passage secared until 
paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York $4 South Street mar 3 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
sb Proprietors of the several! Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the ist, 6th, Lith, l6th, and 2ith of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 















Ships. Captains. From New York. From Laver pool. 

New World.. «- Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ;Aug 21....Dee 2i,...Apr 2 
West Point... cco MABLI NOP. «oe ccceccekdccccccceddcccccces BD E sengtiupe cacces WB. 000-058 
Fidelia....... oes VORLON,...ceseeees 5 ooo 1G. cceee0016 (Sept 1....Jnu 1....May i 
ROGCIUS. . co cccccccce IATA Osee0000000s BBi0cedeccDocccc ce Lecccckhseccce seolhscocccocll 
Isaae Wright........Marshall.......Aug 1....Dec 1....Apr 1 |...-.16....+-+.. 16. ..e000018 
Ashburton..... eveee Bunting. ....ceeeee oe Brcccecee Grecees 00 © | cee Sheeeeereeed Bl cvceces 21 
Constellation... ceLsUC@..cerccccscece Uiccccceelbesceces IL | 06. 2t 2B........98 
Yorkshire,.......++ coccceccccsehscccocseh Se coscoe 16) Oct bi. i...June 
GEREOMEE. cocccccccces DOOD. ocososcccccce FB. cccsces BWaccccces 26 |... Il errrrrey || 
Columbia ........... Furber...... . Sept. 1....Jan 1... May 1 |.... 16 ° 

) ZLa.ccecccedl 





Detrtely Meany... .sencE Ober cengdedenns Me son cdrelGngs ies 6: B49 000 Sy. 

FY OAREINDs 06502000000 DIMM on ccetestonns Mhoncotese thececseced nshc. Mbepeese cclbeades oes 

New York.......+... Cropper, ...ceceeeee lG.seeveeelG.ceee05-16 |Nov 1....Mar 1....Julyl 
2 il. 








Sheridan. . oo0000000cceGCOFBIBls.cerccsccecMecccsccc Dec csccccSS Feces Mivccccses ocooe BD 
Montezuma..........Lowber.......Qct 1,...Feb 1...June 1|.... 16 1B. .cocvcce 
BROOFY Clay. oo0cccecetdOWIAROrsecccccees Secccccce Seoce-000 6 | cove MhccncascecDbccccccteee 
John R. Skiddy, ......Shipley.....e...00+ LLoeccsccckbiccccccell | cos DWeevee obs Eb. cocne wd 
OxfOrd....+.0000000e+GOOAMAaNBON.+ 4.46.16. .ceeeeelG.ce0+00-16 |Dec 1... Apr 1L...-Aug i 
Garrick... ccecccccece Eldridge. .cscesece WresevgeeWdsecereee Dh | voce dl evesesees LL.sseceeel? 
Cambridge..........Peabedy....... Nov 1,...Mar 1....July 1 | .... 16...006-6. 18... .000016 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort ard 


convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pur e- 
tuality in the daye of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool........seeeesee BIW 
“ « to New York........ wade ades ce £25 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, fidetia, Cam- 
‘bridge and New York OODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO.., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Con-tellation. and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
° . SANDS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henr ag | and New World, 
GRINNELL, INTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 
AN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpvol 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y¥., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & UwU,, sverpoo. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Tas line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following saips, which wii] sac- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named. sailing —- from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on ihe i3th and 28th, apd Portamouh 
on the Ist and 16th of every month ‘hroughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Selling from New 
York. 


Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8| June 2, Ort. %, Feb. 2 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold oe. 5 4, “ 24) July 18, Nov. 18, Mar. ls 
Southampton, new, F. E. Morgan } June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 8) “ 28, “ lee 
Victoria, J. Juhnston, Jr. “ 24, 24, “ 24] Aug. 15, Dee. 15, April IS 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8; “ 2, “ so, “ 2B 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker “oe * & ”*-@ Sept. 15, Jan. 18, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, AprilS/ “ 23,  “ 2, 28 
Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. “34, “ 24 ™ 24] Oct 13, Feb. 13, June !3 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the heet descrip- 





Days of Suiting from 
London. 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withou: wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these ackets will be responsinle tor I+!- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bitls of Lading are signed therefor 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N.Y. 

mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & ©O., Londo 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the i6th, and New York c® 
S the lat of each month, as follows:— 





New York. Havre 
ST. DENIS, (1st January I6th February 
Howe, master. Ist May... ; 16th June, 
dist Septembe 16th O*tober 
8ST. NICHOLAS, let February. 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. Ist June. .. ; 16th July, 
let October . € 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, let March. 16th April, 
Conn, master. ; Ist July... ; Ifth August, 
lst Novembe . O16th December. 
ONEIDA, ‘eth Mav 
Funck, master. ; ; 16th September, 
16th January 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience ip the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. Ao 

Goods seut to the subscribers will betorwarded free from any expenses but! hose actu y 
BOYD & INCKE N. Avent 





OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 


seein 


